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CHAPTER I. 
SHE AND HE. 


*“ Roast beef, roast pork, mutton- 
pie, or hash?” Ah, I thought so! 
When we last met—for we have met 
three or four times, if I am not 
mistaken—we were more familiar 
with those words than good Mrs. 
Barclay’s hospitable inquiry. Have 
you been much around since we 
sat at that boarding-house maho- 
gany in New York ?’ 

The beautiful head was raised, 
the brilliant face was turned to the 
speaker, the marvellous dark eyes 
were fixed upon his face, and the 
girl answered, with good-humoured 
ease, 

‘Yes, I have travelled a good 
deal since we met at New York 
last year.’ 

‘Ah, so have I? said the thin, 
dark, restless man opposite her, 
who had spoken first. They had 
been only a few minutes seated at 
the Sunday dinner of Mrs. Barclay’s 
private hotel, situate in Peter’s- 
row, hard by the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London. ‘I have been,’ 
continued the lank dark-faced man, 
speaking with assurance and great 
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rapidity, ‘all over the States, all 
over Canada, in Spain and Algiers, 
since. Iam going to India and 
China; and then I am going—’ 
He paused. 

She smiled. 

‘Where ?” 

‘Into a gas-retort, to get cre- 
mated.’ 

‘How horrible! cried white- 
haired Mrs. Barclay, from the head 
of the table. 

‘ How dreadful !’ cried the other 
ladies, four in number. 

The girl laughed. 

‘ Alive ?’ she asked. 

‘ Alive, of course. There is no 
fun in going anywhere when one 
is dead ?” 

‘Do you speak from experience?’ 
she asked. 

‘No; observation. Look at al] 
the mutton-headed, numskull, 
leaden-blooded, dead dolts you 
find crawling through life every- 
where you go, and particularly in 
England ; you don’t mean to say 
they have any fun, do you?” 

The girl laughed again, a low 
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soft laugh that fell upon the ear 
like a message of comfort. 

‘ Pray, sir,’ said a solid-looking 
man at the foot of the table, ‘is 
your knowledge of England so large 
that you are able to describe the 
character of the people in such 
flattering terms ?” 

‘I have been about a good deal 
in England ; altogether a couple 
of years. But, my dear sir, you 
are not to judge by time alone; 
you must take into account the 
capacity of the observer as well. 
Now I am very quick at observ- 
ing.’ 

‘So I perceive? said the other, 
at which there was a faint titter. 

The dark man did not heed the 
interruption beyond smiling a good- 
humoured welcome to the slight 
repartee, and went on. ‘I ama 
cosmopolite. I belong to the 


family of man. My native country 
is the earth; and I have been a 
good bit over my native country. 
This is my tenth visit to London. 


I have been three weeks in London 
this time.’ Looking across the 
table at the dark-eyed girl, he said, 
*I do think it was a fair specimen 
of observation that I knew you 
when you came into the room. 
You came this morning, I believe.’ 

*T arrived last night.’ 

It seemed she could not speak 
without smiling. 

‘Stop. I have a memory for 
facts as well as for faces. I can 
recall your name. Taking into ac- 
count all the people I have met 
since, I do think it good to be able 
to recall your name. Your name 
is Irish—O’Connor.’ 

* No, Scotch—Gordon.’ 

‘Ah! And your Christian name 
is Italian—Luigia ?’ 

* No, French—Marie.’ 

There was a general laugh. 

‘ Wonderfully accurate !’ said the 
gentleman at the foot of the table. 

‘Well,’ said the dark man, ‘I 
admit I am not good at names, 
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but I am at facts. Now I remem- 
ber that in New York you had a 
maid.’ 

‘I have her still. She goes 
everywhere with me. She is Irish. 
Her name is O'’Connor—Judith 
O’Connor.’ 

‘I knew there was something 
Irish and O’Connorish about you. 
She has black hair and dark eyes, 
and a pert nose and perter man- 
ner.’ 

‘Yes; but it would not be pru- 
dent for you to say these things 
about her nose and her manner to 
herself.’ 

‘I’m not very prudent, but I 
know that. Let me see if I cannot 
remember something more of you. 
You are a kind of specimen woman 
of humanity ?” 

The broad-chested, good-look- 
ing, fair-haired young man sitting 
beside the speaker involuntarily 
laid down his spoon in his soup- 
plate, stole a glance at the traveller 
by his side, and then a still more 
quiet glance at the dark-eyed girl 
opposite. She caught his eyes and 
turned hers full upon him. He 
looked down, took up his spoon, 
and resumed his dinner. 

‘The more of such specimens 
the pleasanter the world would be,’ 
said the man at the foot of the 
table, bending gallantly, until the 
seal of his watch-chain dangled into 
his soup. 

‘I did not mean to be compli- 
mentary, Miss Gordon. I never 
do,’ protested the traveller. 

‘In this case, sir, you could not 
help it.’ 

The fair-haired man _ looked 
frankly and freely at the last 
speaker. When he withdrew his 
glance he found the eyes of the 
girl fixed on him with a smile of 
protest against the civil speeches 
of the man at the foot. 

‘I meant,’ said the thin man, 
‘that you represent many nations. 
I remember, at least, all about that. 
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Your father was Scotch, your mo- 
ther a French Canadian ; you were 
born in India, and brought up in 
Australia. Is not that so?’ 

* Ves.’ 

‘No fish, thank you. I never 
eat fish. I was born at sea; and 
people born at sea never eat fish. 
I have some reason for remember- 
ing these facts connected with you, 
for I too am a mixum-getherum 
lot. My father was a pirate, or some- 
thing of that kind. I am a parish- 
ioner of Stepney, a place which 
has never yet had the honour of 
seeing me. I have no dread of 
being moved on to my parish, for 
I know I shall end my days by 
being blown from a gun for pirati- 
cal practices on the high seas. 
Before that happens I hope, Miss 
Gordon, to have the pleasure of 
meeting you often, for you are as 
great a cosmopolitan as myself. 
Doyou intend remaining here long?” 

‘Some months, perhaps.’ 

‘Ah, I had intended clearing 
out of this hole in a week or so; 
but what you have told me- may 
alter my mind.’ 

‘That from the gentleman who 
never pays compliments,’ said the 
solid-looking man at the foot of the 
table. ‘ By the way,’ he continued, 
‘I can’t make out Miss Gordon 
to be a cosmopolitan. It seems 
to me she is wonderfully British ; 
one of the United Kingdoms, our 
two greatest colonies, and our vast 
dependency seem to me to make 
up a very good British woman.’ 

The face of the girl grew grave 
for a moment. She turned fully 
to the man at the foot, and said, in 
a quiet impressive voice, 

‘I am glad you think me British. 
I should be sorry to be thought 
anything else, for my father lost 
his life in India under the British 
flag.’ 

The fair young man put down 
his knife and fork, and looked 
across the table at the girl. He 
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cleared his throat, grew red in the 
face, cleared his throat again, 
dropped his eyes to his plate, grew 
still redder, and resumed eating 
his fish. 

The last ‘remark of the talkative 
man killed the conversation, and 
no more was said during the 
dinner than a few feeble sentences 
by the ladies on the merits of the 
sermons they had heard in the 
forenoon. 

When the ladies had retired, 
the gentlemen drew chairs to the 
fire to smoke. 

The cosmopolitan and the fair- 
haired good-looking Saxon sat as 
at dinner. The former pulled out 
a case, and offered a cigar to the 
Saxon. 

‘Thank you,’ said the latter ; ‘I 
do not smoke.’ 

‘Ah, my dear sir, if you had 
cooled your heels on as many 
capitals and glaciers and deserts 
and decks of vessels as I, you 
would not despise the weed. You 
are a new arrival here?’ 

‘I came last night.’ 

‘Perhaps you are a friend of 
the beautiful Miss Gordon ?” 

‘No. I never saw her until to- 
day.’ 
‘Where did you come from ?’ 

‘ Stratford-on-Avon.’ 

‘ Ah, Shakespeare’s town! I’ve 
been there. Shakespeare was no 
end of a poet ; but it was a cursedly 
dull place to be born in. I dare- 
say he ran away from the dulness 
of it. Do you find it dull? 

‘Well, I—I have had very little 
experience of anywhere else. I 
have lived in it all my life.’ 

‘Yes; but you've run about now 
and then? You've paddled through 
the mud of other places, and had 
your chance of frost-bite or sun- 
stroke in other latitudes ?” 

The fair young man smiled. 

‘You have been about a good 
deal ?’ said he. 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘ And seen many strange sights ?” 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘ The strangest of all is now here. 
You will scarcely believe me when 
I say I am eight-and-twenty years 
of age, and I have never been fifty 
miles from my native town in all 
my life until now.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ The tra- 
veller sprang to his feet. ‘God 
bless my soul! Sir, let us shake 
hands. We must be friends. My 
name is William Nevill. What is 
yours ?” 

‘Mine is George Osborne.’ 

‘My dear Osborne, this is the 
happiest moment of my life. Some 
Roman swell once offered a beau- 
tiful bound edition of the poets to 
any one who would invent a new 
pleasure. By living your twenty- 
eight years within your fifty-mile 
radius, and then meeting me, you 
have invented a new pleasure with 
a vengeance. How do you feel?” 


‘I feel quite well, thank you.’ 


‘I am astonished at that. How 
a fellow can feel well who has been 
all his life tethered with a fifty- 
mile rope to the family house-tree, 
I cannot understand. Bless my 
soul! I am glad to meet you. Sit 
down, and let us have a chat. Just 
fancy : I, whohave been everywhere, 
meeting you, who have been no- 
where, and meeting you just as you 
have broken cover for the first 
time! Well, they say extremes 
meet. To think a rolling-stone like 
me, and a stick-in-the-mud like 
you, should meet, is most wonder- 
ful. Never fifty miles from home ! 
How do you feel, man ? 

‘ Quite well, thank you.’ 

‘I don’t mean your health. You 
look all right. But don’t you want 
to jump into a galvanic battery, 
and get telegraphed all over crea- 
tion in five minutes? Bless my 
soul !’ 

‘No; London is more than 
enough for me just now, little as I 
have seen of it.’ 
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‘Bless me, Osborne, let me 
shake your hand again. If I could 
only meet a woman like you, I 
think I should marry her, and 
settle down with, say, a thousand 
or two miles of rope.’ 

‘ But I should fancy a man with 
your enormous experience of travel 
would prefer a wife who could talk 
over the many places you had 
seen, and the customs you had 
observed.’ 

The blue eyes of the speaker 
were fixed earnestly on the tra- 
veller. 

‘Well, I don’t know. It would 
be a fascinating novelty to have 
a wife who had never been beyond 
the village green. But the thing 
might grow monotonous after 
awhile. There was only one wo- 
man who ever made me think of 
settling down. When I speak of 
settling down, I mean on a con- 
tinent or two.’ 

‘ And what was she?’ 

‘A great go-about, like myself.’ 

‘ Like the lady who sat opposite 
you at dinner to-day ? 

The steadfast blue eyes never 
moved from the face of the other 
man. 

Nevill bent his head forward, 
and said, in a dropped voice, so 
that the others could not hear, 

‘It was she. I thought seriously 
of staying in New York, and trying 
if I could make any impression on 
her.’ 

‘And why did you not?” 

The blue eyes now fell to the 
ground. 

‘Well, you see, the States, Ca- 
nada, Spain, and Algiers were all 
waiting for me.’ 

‘And so you did not make love 
to her?’ 

‘Couldn't, my dear boy. Hadn't 
time.’ 

‘And where do you go to—from 
London ? 

‘ India.’ 

‘When ?” 
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‘That will depend upon my 
luck.’ 

‘Your luck with what?” 

‘Miss Gordon. I think I shall 
give myself a holiday, and a chance 
of settling down this time. Come, 
let us join the ladies.’ 

They reached the drawing-room. 
Nevill, leaning on the arm of Os- 
borne, walked to where Miss Gor- 
don sat on a couch. When he 
came in front of her, he said, 

‘Allow me, Miss Gordon, to 
present to you my old and valued 
friend, Mr. Simeon Stylites. He 
has, to honour your arrival in Lon- 
don, just stepped down from his 
pillar on which he was born, and 
where he has spent all his life.’ 

‘A descendant of the saint?’ 
she asked archly. 

‘No; a descendant of the pillar. 
But really, Miss Gordon, Mr. Os- 
borne is a most remarkable man, 
and I recommend him to your 
best consideration. He is the Cap- 
tain Cook of our time, and the en- 
lightened savages have a savory 
treat in store for them.’ 

‘A great traveller?’ she asked, 
with a look of interest. 

‘No. But his is the best per- 
formance on record at staying at 
home.’ 

‘ Really ! with a soft laugh. She 
held out her hand frankly to him. 
‘I am glad to meet some one who 
is not travel-worn, and tired of 
half the world.’ 

‘This is the first time Mr. Os- 
borne has ever been fifty miles 
from home, and his home is a 
small town in the Midlands, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.’ 

‘I am delighted to have met 
you,’ she said, looking him full in 
the face with those marvellous 
dark eyes. ‘Do you know, Mr. 
Osborne, you were going to say 
something to me at dinner, and 
you did not? And I am in a state 
of great curiosity to know what it 
was.’ 
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He stood for a moment mute 
with amazement. She curious to 
know what 4e had been about to 
say! Insupportable thought! It 
flushed him, and made the blood 
at his wrists tingle. It confused 
his head, and took his intellect 
away. He stammered out, 

‘I really cannot remember. 
Something not worth your think- 
ing of.’ 

His face was now pale, and wore 
an affrighted look. 

Nevill observed the change. 

‘ My dear Osborne, you look ill. 
Run to the front door for a mo- 
ment, and the air will put you 
right. Shall I go with you?’ 

‘No, thank you. It is nothing.’ 

After a few minutes’ silence, he 
said, . 

‘I think I shall take a stroll.’ 

‘ Do,’ said Nevill heartily ; ‘ that 
is what will fix you up. Run off.’ 

When he was gone, Miss Gordon 
said to Nevill, 

‘Your friend must be ill. Iam 
afraid he must suffer much, for he 
forgot me when he was leaving.’ 

‘No one who has once seen 
you could ever forget you, Miss 
Gordon,’ said Nevill, by way of 
beginning the attack. 

‘That is a humdrum compli- 
ment,’ said she. ‘You must be 
more original, or I shall find you 
dull.’ 

George Osborne walked; he 
knew not whither. He felt dazed 
and dull. At last he paused on a 
bridge. He stood awhile and 
thought. Then he cried out to 
himself, 

‘What magic perfume of ro- 
mance have I drunk that she 
should make me mad?’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
A LESSON IN FLIRTATION. 


Tue Sunday dinner at Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s was early, and when George 
Osborne found himself for the first 
time in his life with the Thames be- 
neath his feet it was only a little 
after three o'clock. 

‘What an amazing thing it is to 
be in London for the first time, 
and with the mature knowledge of 
eight-and-twenty years! Those who 
are born in London never fathom 
its vast depths, its infinite influ- 
ence, its majestic strength, its im- 
perial significance, its august im- 
port. 

‘Those who come to London 
young are cowed at first by its stu- 
pendous proportions, become fa- 
miliar with half one district, and 
treat all other districts into which 
accident may drag them as pagan 
regions beyond the pale of the 
true civilisation. 

‘But I confront London for the 
first time in the mature years of 
youth, with book knowledge of all 
its wonders, and a feeling of bro- 
therhood for it. Greater England 
is my father, but this London is 
my most beloved sister, of whom I 
am proud beyond my power over 
words to confess. 

‘The universe, hung by God in 
the viewless vault of space, and 
man are the most wonderful of 
His disclosed works, and I bow 
down in worship before the Crea- 
tor of these miracles. This Lon- 
don, the noblest monument of man, 
was reared by the hands of my 
brothers of Greater Britain. I am 
their fellow, their equal. We it 
was who did it. 

‘Under Him whom I adore, no- 
thing fills me with such emotions 
of worship as the spirit of this great 
concrete empire of which London 
is the sign-manual on earth. 

‘In the still meadow-lands a- 
round Stratford, I have led a quiet, 
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if not a blameless, life. Now and 
then I have been here and there 
—Birmingham, Coventry, Wolver- 
hampton, Leamington, Warwick, 
Oxford, Lichfield, Burton, Leices- 
ter; but all put together do not 
equal London. If I have kept 
away from this town until now, it 
was from no want of opportunities 
to visit it. I might have come any 
month. But I did not wish to 
come until I could stay. I deli- 
berately did not avail myself of 
the opportunities I enjoyed. I 
studied the place afar off. I might 
have often come to London, but I 
did not. I kept aloof. I wished 
not to see it with my bodily eyes 
until I had qualified to appreciate 
it ; just as I deferred reading Shake- 
speare until I thought I should be 
able to understand him. 

‘I know all the things around 
me. ‘This is Blackfriars Bridge, 
that is Waterloo Bridge, that is the 
Temple, that is Somerset House, 
that is St. Paul’s. I have reverenced 
their spirits from afar. To-day 
their spirits have taken shape, and 
I am with the saintly shrines of my 
imagination. I have reverenced 
beauty from afar. To-day I have 
drunk a potion and am mad. 

‘Am linlove? NotI. I have 
a splendid madness upon me. I 
do not want herself. I do not 
want her love. I want only the 
image as I see it. He may marry 
her if he will. I shall never try. 
I have her image, and neither ty- 
rant nor thief can take that away 
from me. I make her high-priestess 
in the temple of my dreams. She 
is too sacred for me to touch. As 
I see her now, her image is immor- 
tal, immutable. Ina few years she 
will change. I place my goddess 
with the unalterable deities of the 
ideal. She shall never be other to 
me than she is. I shall marry some 
day, I suppose ; but I shall never 
marry her. The emotions which 
lead men to marriage have no con- 
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nection with what I now feel. While 
I am under the spell of her pre- 
sence I shall enjoy this madness. 
When she is gone I shall live in 
the light of a memory. 

‘I shall live in London. I shall 
take chambers and live alone, that 
is, unless I marry. I shall lead 
my old life, read by night, and 
wander about by day. This money, 
into which I have just come, will 
yield me fifteen hundred a year ; 
and, married or single, I shall be 
able to live comfortably on that. 
I shall live in London and cherish 
my image, and when I die I hope 
I may be found no worse than my 
fellow-man; and may fall within the 
mercy of God and pity of my Sa- 
viour ; for I must not let the little 
money or London or this wonder 
at the hotel turn my head and 
darken up my heart against the 
great matter of life. What fools 
men are to throw away the great 
object of all this life, either with 
carelessness or deliberation! No, 
no. I shall always, I hope, retain 
my taste for books, and the simple 
faith in which I was brought up— 

‘ And her image for ever.’ 

He turned away from the para- 
pet and crossed to the Surrey side. 

‘There is no great hurry,’ he 
mused, ‘for my leaving Barclay’s. 
I can stay there a few weeks until 
I get more accustomed to the crush 
and uproar of all London. 

‘Can it be Sunday? Can this 
be the day of rest in the capital of 
the British Empire? I can scarcely 
believe it. Here are shops open, 
cabs and tramcars trading just as 
on any other day. While I stood 
on the bridge, I saw the steamboats 
crowded with people. Sunday! 
why, it is more like a fair! You only 
want the booths and the jugglers 
to make it a mop. I wonder these 
things are not stopped. All this 
traffic is surely against the law. It 
is bad in itself and a worse example. 
It ought to be stopped. It could 
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be stopped by law, and it ought to 
be stopped. Why is it not stopped? 

‘This is Blackfriars-road. It 
leads into St. George’s-circus. I 
know all these places from maps, 
but how different they are from 
what you fancied them to be! 

‘Gordon. Yes, the name is 
Scotch, and Marie is French. I 
wonder what religion she is. She 
has a maid, an Irish maid. The 
Irish are Roman Catholics, the 
maid is sure to be a Roman Catho- 
lic. The chances are the mistress 
is too, for her mother was a French 
Canadian. Or stop, are the French 
Canadians Huguenots or not? 
That I don’t know. 

‘When she ceases to speak I 
always hear soft music ; and when 
the music stops the air seems to 
listen for more. I wonder does 
such a beauty as she know how 
she fills the veins with wonder and 
joy? No, no. She could not know 
and carry her head in that way. 
She would have more considera- 
tion fur those whose fate it is to 
see her a little while and lose her 
for ever. Because of course, when 
she leaves London, I shall never 
see her again. Of course not. 

‘It is getting dusk ; I had better 
go back, or I shall grow confused 
presently. It is cold. What an 
idiot I was to come without an 
overcoat! Why did I come at all? 
Why did I leave that warm room 
and that wonderful presence? Be- 
cause the presence was too much 
for me. 


‘It is chilly. 
‘Here is the Thames again. I 
did not notice it much when I 


went over it awhile ago. Down 
there it flows from Westminster 
Bridge to meet all the other waters 
of the world. This is a main road 
to the ocean. I have seen only 
lanes and byways of water before, 
and never the sea. This is an im- 
perial highway to the sea. This is 
the most important piece of water 
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in the world—except the Jordan. 
The Amazon, the Mississippi, ay 
all the watery plains of the Pacific, 
are nothing to man compared with 
this highway from which set out 
the fleets of Britain. This river is 
the type of commerce, the symbol 
of enterprise; its shores are the 
gateway through which pass the 
riches and the sea-power of the 
greatest nation.’ 

He left the bridge. 

‘I wonder is that girl still sit- 
ting where I left her? Is she sit- 
ting on that couch still, or has she 
left the room? How common- 
place the room would be with- 
out her! All the things would look 
cold and cheerless. I have been 
in that room only once, and yet I 
know it would look mean and 
paltry without her. But when she 


is there everything gathers splen- 
dour from her, commonplace things 
are lifted up and made partakers 
of her glory. 


‘IT in love with her! No more 
than the Straits of Dover are with 
Homer.’ 

The cold began to pinch him a 
little, and letting go his musings, 
he walked rapidly back to the 
hotel. 

Without thinking of where he 
went, he walked into the drawing- 
room. By this time it was almost 
dark, but the gas had not yet been 
lighted. At first Osborne thought 
he was alone, but before he had 
reached the middle of the room 
that voice came to him, saying, 

‘O Mr. Osborne, I am so glad 
you have come back to flirt with 
me. I have been doing my best 
to fall in love with Mr. Nevill, but 
I couldn’t. So I sent him away.’ 

He could not have mistaken 
that voice. It was hers. He could 
not mistake her voice, but he must 
have mistaken the words. What, 
his divinity speak thus! Mon- 
strous ! 

‘Shall I light the gas for you, 
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Miss Gordon?’ ke asked, in a cold 
formal tone. 

‘Yes, turn up the gas for us. 
You can bear the gaslight, he can’t. 
Thank you. Now come over here 
and sit down and amuse me. Don’t 
get a hassock at my feet, and say 
you want to worship me. It is all 
very well to worship solemn people, 
but I am not a bit solemn, and I 
want to be amused. Mr. Nevill 
wanted to worship me, and I sent 
him away.’ 

‘I am afraid you will find me 
less amusing than Mr. Nevill.’ 

Why, it wasn’t the feet of the 
idol alone, but the whole of the 
idol, was clay! What clay! What 
glorious clay! Was ever so frivo- 
lous a spirit in so splendid a 
mould ? 

‘Nonsense. Come and sit down 
here. Not on a hassock, but on 
a good stout oak chair. That one 
will answer. Come nearer—nearer 
still. That will do.’ 

She was more flippant than 
Nevill. Why had he come back? 
Why had he not gone on and found 
some other place to stay at and 
preserve his ideal? It was cruel, 
too cruel. Now he could never 
conjure up the supreme image of 
her who sat before him without 
hearing, not the soft music he had 
listened to that day at dinner, but 
these disenchanting and discordant 
flippant words. What a magnifi- 
cent creature she was ! 

‘Well,’ she said, fixing those 
dark eyes on him, ‘ where have 
you been since ?” 

‘I have been out taking my first 
daylight look at London.’ 

‘ And how do you like it ?” 

‘I think London is the most 
wonderful place in the world.’ 

‘The most wonderful place in 
the world for dulness ?’ 

‘No; for everything that is 
great and noble and significant.’ 

‘Whe-ew!’ 

A whistle! A lady whistling! 











A lady whistling at the idea of 
London being great and august! 
Well, he might expect anything 
now. No doubt she smoked ! 

* Now look here, Mr. Osborne.’ 

He wondered she didn’t call him 
simple ‘ Osborne.’ 

* Now look here, Mr. Osborne: 
take this London Sunday and this 
very day as a specimen of dulness. 
What could be more satisfactory ? 
I don’t know what you did before 
dinner. I go into dinner, I sit 
down. Aman opposite me makes 
a remark; every one stares. I say 
something, another man says some- 
thing, Mr. Nevill says something 
more. You try to say something, 
and choke and say nothing. Then 
four ladies give us scraps of ser- 
mons we grew tired of as children. 
We come into the drawing-room, 
we go to sleep, and are waked up 
by you and Mr. Nevill coming 
back. You walk over, stare at 
me in a most frightful manner, 
and rush away. Mr. Nevill tries 
to make love to me, and fails. The 
other ladies go away to lie down 
or get ready for church, and I am 
left here alone until you turn up. 
When you do look in, you are as 
cheerful as a mute at a funeral. 
Now tell me, Mr. Osborne, is not 
that stupid ?” 

Osborne felt rather disappointed 
she did not wind-up with ‘Damn 
it all, Georgie, old man, but this is 
infernally slow; let’s go liquor-up 
and have a weed.’ Nothing she 
could say or do now would sur- 
prise him. She was no longer an 
enigma or a mystery, but an ascer- 
tained certainty, a denounced de- 
ception. He said simply and 
sadly, 

‘You know, Miss Gordon, we 
Anglo-Saxons are a stupid race.’ 

‘ But there are exceptions.’ 

‘You will not find many in the 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood.’ Bowing 
slightly, ‘ Things are much altered 
when, through the matter-of-fact 
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Anglo-Saxon veins, flows brighter 
and livelier blood.’ 

‘You are not stupid,’ she said. 

‘I approve of the dull ways you 
have been finding fault with.’ 

‘ Ah, that is acquired stupidity, 
not natural. I did not say you 
are intelligent, but you are intel- 
lectual, intensely intellectual and 
poetic. You always look at the 
glorified side of things. You are 
a poet.’ 

He stared at her. He forgot 
everything, and stared at her in 
amazement. When he recovered 
himself he replied nervously, hesi- 
tatingly, diffidently, 

‘I—I assure you, Miss Gordon, 
I never wrote a line of poetry in 
my life—never even thought of 
such a thing.’ 

‘It isn’t necessary a poet should 
write poetry. He may think it.’ 

‘ But I assure you I have never 
even thought a line of poetry in 
my life.’ 

‘Yes, you have. You thought 
poetry to-day at dinner, and were 
too shy to speak it.’ 

Again he forgot everything, and 
stared. A criminal caught red- 
handed could not have been more 
amazed with fear. He had never 
been accused of poetry before, and 
her words were like heartless revel- 
lers who broke into the sanctuary 
of his soul, tore from it his most 
sacred secret, and set it up in the 
market-place to be jeered at by all 
the town. 

She laughed softly. ‘There is 
no witchery in it.. I told you you 
were not intelligent, but you were 
intellectual. Iam not intellectual, 
but I am intelligent. You are in- 
tellectual and a poet. I am intel- 
ligent and found you out.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
IN THE CHURCHYARD, 


‘As you people live here in 
England,’ said Nevill next morn- 
ing at breakfast, ‘this meal is the 
gloomiest, dinner is the solemnest, 
and supper is the sleepiest of the 
day. I can always understand a 
man being gloomy in the morning, 
but why people should be solemn 
at dinner and sleepy at supper I 
never could make out. The only 
way I can come near accounting 
for 4 man being solemn at dinner 
is because it is the most expensive 
meal of the day, and there is no 
way in the world so good for 
knocking the fun out of John Bull 
as to bleed him. But why people 
should look sleepy at supper licks 
me hollow !’ 

‘Perhaps, sir,’ said the solid- 
looking man, ‘it is because the 
people are sleepy.’ 

‘From what I know of Mr. 
Nevill,’ said Miss Gordon, ‘ I don’t 
think he will be satisfied with a 
straightforward answer like that.’ 

‘This very straightforwardness 
is the curse of the English charac- 
ter,’ answered Nevill. ‘To tell 
the plain truth right out is the im- 
pulse of a savage. To conceal all 
that is unpleasant because it may 
give pain to others is the perfec- 
tion of culture. Why on earth 
should straightforwardness or any 
other virtue come stamping on my 
corns? I know, for instance, that 
my nose is not Roman. But that 
is no reason why Mr. Straightfor- 
wardness should come and say to 
me, “Sir, you have a snub-nose, 
not to say a cocked-nose.” No, 
Miss Gordon; give me the man 
who uses his wits to make those 
around him pleasant.’ 

‘Do you,’ asked Miss Gordon, 
* practise what you preach ?” 

‘In a humble way,’ with a bow. 

‘ And do you think you are add- 
ing to the pleasure of a company 
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of English men and women by 
attacking the character of the 
whole nation ?” 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

* But how ” 

‘A lady who has been a great 
traveller like you, Miss Gordon, 
must know that all our pleasures, or 
nearly all, are derived from think- 
ing of other people or things; all 
our pains arise from thinking of 
ourselves. A comedy, a tragedy, 
a marriage, or an execution amuses 
us equally, because it makes us 
forget ourselves. But when we are 
compelled to think of ourselves by 
debt or pain, we are no longer 
happy. ‘The debt or pain of other 
people isa source of diversion tous.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ said the solid-looking 
man, ‘I can’t see how that is a 
reply to Miss Gordon’s question.’ 

‘It is not a direct reply, I own. 
But you may, sir, deduce the reply 
from it.’ 

‘I confess I can’t.’ 


‘Well, you are an Englishman. 


I attack your race. That takes 
your mind off yourself by making 
it turn towards your race, and mak- 
ing you individually hate me.’ 

‘ That is not an ordinary theory.’ 

‘ Ordinary theories are, sir, never 
sound.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill,’ said Miss Gordon, 
‘you are a great traveller.’ 

‘Yes, I have been about a bit ; 
but I’m not old, and I intend doing 
better before I die.’ 

‘ Are you a good linguist ?” 

‘No. Don’t speak a word of 
any language but English.’ 

‘There is a general theory that 
linguists have prominent eyes. 
Now you have no talent for lan- 
guages, and your eyes are not pro- 
minent.’ 

There was a general laugh, in 
which he joined heartily. 

‘Don’t you think, sir,’ said the 
solid-looking man, ‘that when 
foreigners are travelling in out-of- 
the-way places, where they can 
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find no one who speaks their lan- 
guage, that they are grossly imposed 
on by the hotel-keepers ?” 

‘I daresay many are imposed 
upon ; but I, never.’ 

‘ And,’ said Miss Gordon viva- 
ciously, ‘how do you manage to 
escape ?” 

‘ My mode is one few would care 
to adopt; but it is most effectual : 

‘Before I make signs to them I 
want the bill, I become erratic for 
awhile. Then I show them I wish 
to pay. Then I become moody. 
When they hand me the bill I hie 
down on my back on the floor, 
and take out a revolver, and begin 
chanting the multiplication in 
English. I have tried cursing and 
swearing at them, but nothing is 
half so good as the multiplication 
chanted in a low voice. The 
effect is weird and confounding. 
They don’t know whether I am 
going to shoot one of them or my- 
self; they don’t know whether I’m 
sane or mad. They are sure of 
only one thing—that they wish I’d 
go. When I have treated them to 
about ten minutes of this, I get up, 
put the revolver in my pocket, and 
tender them what I think fair. If 
they show the least hesitation, I 
pop back to my old attitude, and 
starve them out. There is nothing 
so appalling to the average man as 
to see another man lying on the 
floor, holding a revolver and chant- 
ing something—the listener does 
not know what.’ 

‘You are joking,’ said Mrs. 
Barclay from behind the tea-urn. 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Barclay; and 
if there are any irregularities in 
your account, I'll treat you to a 
specimen of my method. If you 
have a doubt of the matter, ask 
Mr. Osborne. He has seen me do 
the thing a thousand times.’ 

Miss Gordon smiled, and said, 

‘As Mr. Nevill never met Mr. 
Osborne until yesterday, I don’t 
think you need, Mrs. Barclay, be 
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in great dread if you cannot be- 
lieve without his evidence.’ 

‘What are you going to do to- 
day, Osborne ?’ asked Nevill. 

‘I think I shall spend the day 
in St. Paul’s.’ 

‘Spend the day in St. Paul’s! 
Why, bless my soul, man, you don’t 
mean to say they have still the 
power of doing that sort of thing 
here ?” 

‘What sort of thing?’ asked Os- 
borne. 

‘ The power of sending a man to 
a church for a whole day. Are 
you to sit on a stool of repentance, 
with a white sheet around you and 
a lighted candle in your hand ?” 

‘Do you really intend spending 
a whole day over St. Paul’s?’ asked 
Miss Gordon, with a look of in- 
terest. 

‘I do,’ answered Osborne. 

Mrs. Barclay glanced at the girl, 
and asked, 

‘Would you like to go?’ 

‘Very much indeed.’ 

‘ Then perhaps you will take her, 
Mr. Osborne ?” 

He grew red and uncomfortable, 
and stammered out, 

‘ Certainly, with great pleasure.’ 

‘What, Miss Gordon! cried 
Nevill, in amazement. ‘ You pro- 
mised me last night to come and 
have a look at Brighton with me 
to-day ! 

‘I prefer going to St. Paul’s.’ 

‘And you break your agreement 
with me ?” 

* Ves.’ 


With a sigh and a laugh 
close together. 

‘Upon my word, that is too bad. 
I never was so badly treated in all 


my life. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” 

‘Not in the least, because, you 
see, I prefer going to St. Paul’s. 
I should be very much ashamed 
of going to Brighton when I wanted 
to go to St. Paul’s, and could go.’ 

‘Miss Gordon, may I ask you 
how old you are ?” 
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‘Certainly. I am four-and- 
twenty. Why do you ask ?” 

‘What a remarkable woman 
you will be when you are forty- 
eight ! 

‘In what way do you think I 
shall be remarkable ?” 

‘In strength of mind, and all 
that. Tell me, do you go in for 
woman’s rights ?” 

‘I think women ought not to be 
fools.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because it is ridiculous to be a 
fool.’ 

‘ But fools are often more happy 
than wise people ? 

‘Yes ; but happiness is a brute 
quality, and I care for nothing but 
intellect.’ 

Nevill shook his head, and 
laughed good-humouredly. 

‘Miss Gordon, take my word 
for it, you will be an ornament to 
the woman’s rights’ platform before 
you are fifty years of age.’ 


While this dialogue was going 
on, George Osborne thought to 
himself, ‘What an awkward posi- 


tion she places me in! I would 
much sooner be alone. Then this 
rattle-pated Nevill is certain to 
think this is of my contrivance, 
and that, too, in the face of his 
confiding to me he was going to 
make love to her. He will surely 
think me a dishonourable man; 
and certainly I have no intention 
of being dishonourable, or no wish 
to be considered dishonourable, 
and no wish to be with her. 

‘ Fancy one of my sisters, or my 
sweetheart, if there were such a 
person, behaving in this bold way ! 
Absolutely asking a strange man 
to take her to a place, in the face of 
another arrangement with a strange 
man to go to another place! I 
never heard of such a thing in all 
my life. It is scandalous. It is 
indelicate. It is improper. 

‘I have told her I intended 
spending all day in the cathedral ; 
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but I need not go till late, and I 
will come away at dusk. 

‘I wonder will she talk and 
laugh loud, and wistle in the 
church, and disgrace herself ?” 

He raised his eyes wistfully to 
her face. She was smiling at Ne- 
vill.. Such an intoxicating smile. 

‘Yes, physically she is perfect ; 
spiritually she is monstrous. She 
is Dead Sea fruit. She is no 
woman. She is neither man nor 
woman, but a monstrous develop- 
ment of over-quick civilisation. 
She is the most beautiful being I 
have ever seen.’ 

When breakfast was over he 
threw himself into an easy-chair, 
and thought, as he took up the 
Times, 

‘I shall sit here for an hour or an 
hour and a half before starting.’ 

He had not read a column when 
a foot approached him, and a soft 
voice said, 

‘Well, Mr. Osborne, I am ready.’ 

He looked up and saw her stand- 
ing before him dressed for walking. 
He did not notice anything she 
wore but the hat. It was velvet, 
a full vermilion, with black lace. 
Such a hat would catch the eye at 
any distance. It was shamefully 
bright. No sister of his, no sweet- 
heart of his, should ever wear such 
a brazen thing. Why, all the people 
would stare at her! Ah, and well 
they might stare too, and stare till 
dark, and find no blemish in that 
radiant face, that rounded lithe 
figure. How the bold colour in 
the hat triumphed over your repug- 
nance ata second look! He would 
not dare to let his sister or his 
sweetheart wear such a thing; they 
were, or would be, dear to him, 
and this woman was a mere stran- 
ger ; in a few days she would pass 
away out of his sight for ever. 
Meanwhile, the hat suited the face, 
and the face suited—heaven. 

‘Do you like my hat?’ she asked, 
as he rose. 
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‘It is very striking.’ 

‘But do you think it is too vio- 
lent ?” 

‘No. Itis daring—and success- 
ful.’ 

‘I am glad you like it. 
on expressly for you.’ 

‘For me! How could you tell 
I should like it?’ 

*O, very simply. You are avery 
transparent man.’ 

‘But how did you find out I 
should like such a hat?’ 

‘Well, you know that there are 
two kinds of ways of looking at a 
picture. The man who has a good 
eye for drawing looks at a picture 
bit by bit. The man who has a 
good eye for colour looks at the 
picture vaguely. You looked at 
the pictures here vaguely. Then I 
knew you had colour. My por- 
trait has never been painted; but 
they tell me when I wear this hat 
Iam a painting after one Giovanni 
Belliniin Venice. Bellini’s colour is 


I put it 


always right ; so a good copy of his 


ought to be right. I always have 
a hat like this with me, and when 
I want to be peculiarly killing, I 
put iton. Does that explain all ? 

‘May I ask why you wish to be 
particularly—’ He paused. He 
did not like to use her own word, 
and he did not like to rebuke her 
by using another. 

‘Killing to-day.’ She finished the 
sentence for him. ‘ Because I am 
going out with a very handsome 
man, and I hate playing second 
fiddle.’ 

She had taken his breath away, 
and he stared at her in silent 
wonder. What was she really? 
There was one answer obvious— 
the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. 

‘Come,’ she said briskly, ‘we 
are losing time, and I am in a 
hurry to be there.’ 

When they got out, she took his 
arm without his offering it. Fora 
time they were silent. After a 
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of a furniture shop, to admire a 
sideboard. 

‘What a beautiful sideboard !’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is very hand- 
some.’ 

‘ And what a beautiful pair ! 

‘ Pair of what ?’ 

‘Of human beings in the glass.’ 

He raised his eyes, and saw the 
reflection of a tall, squarely-made, 
light-haired man, with square-cut 
face and pale broad forehead, and 
by the man’s side a tall beautiful 
woman after the Giovanni Bellini 
of the Pitti. 

‘ Are you always so candid, Miss 
Gordon ?’ he asked gravely. 

* Yes,’ she answered. ‘It saves 
time, and it keeps men from mak- 
ing love or being impertinent. I 
have been a good deal about, and 
no man has ever dared to be im- 
pertinent tome. If you like, I’ll tell 
you now all about myself; where 
and when I was born, where I have 
spent my time, how I was brought 
up, how I was educated, all about 
my family and fortune, my likes 
and dislikes, and my love -se- 
crets.’ 

Once more he stared at her in 
mute amazement. There was some- 
thing terrible in finding oneself so 
close to such a spirit in such a 
body. Mentally he drew back 
from her in fear. That a young 
and beautiful woman such as she 
should offer to him, an utter stran- 
ger, the record of her inner thought, 
was more than distressing—it was 
horrible. Not for all the world 
would he lift a corner of the veil. 
This was a new power of terror. 
It was appalling to think that 
gitl by his side was willing at any 
moment to throw aside the padding 
and expose to his view the bare 
skeleton of her individuality. 

He answered: ‘I am not at 
all, not in the least, curious.’ 

‘Then why, if you are not in the 
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least curious, did you ask me if 
I was always so candid ?” 

This completely puzzled him. 
He did not know what to say. 
He looked feebly at her and smiled 
vacantly. 

She saw his predicament, and 
said, in her off-hand way, 

‘Well, there, don’t bother to an- 
swer ; /am notin the least curious.’ 

There was a long pause. She 
broke it with, 

‘Do you know I can be awfully 
well behaved when I like.’ 

‘I am sure you are always well 
behaved,’ he said warmly. 

*O, but I mean stupid, and dull, 
and proper, like you !’ 

He smiled a little sadly, and said 
nothing. 

*O, but I can; and I mean to 
be stupid, and dull, and proper, 
like you, all day.’ 

‘Why? he asked, looking in 
perplexity at her. 

‘Same reason as for the hat; 
because you are stupid, and dull, 
and proper, and I hate to play 
second fiddle.’ 

They walked on in silence until 
they arrived at the cathedral. 

‘Service is going on,’ said Os- 
borne, in the porch. ‘ Would you 
like to attend portion of it? 

‘No. Take me round and let 
me look at the shops. I do not 
go to church.’ 

‘You are a Roman Catholic, no 
doubt ?’ 

‘No. 


I was brought up in the 
Church of England; but I have 


given up going to church. I am 
not profane enough to treat the ser- 
vice as a spectacle or a musical 
performance, and I am not sin- 
cere enough to treat it on higher 
grounds.’ 

‘lam exceedingly sorry to hear 
you say so.’ 

‘I have worn off most of my 
faith with travel and change.’ 

‘Then I would recommend you 
tO rest from travel and change un- 
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til your faith comes back again.’ 
He had paused, and was looking 
down earnestly into her face. 

An accent of profound solicitude 
in the man’s voice arrested the 
girl’s attention. For the first time 
her face was turned to his without 
a smile, and she looked up gravely 
to him. She spoke, after a short 
pause : 

‘What you say interests me 
more than you might think, for I 
am not nearly so happy or quiet in 
my mind as when I went—’ she 
pointed to the cathedral, in the 
shadow of which they were standing. 

‘Nor will youever be. So long 
as we are in the great hurry and 
bustle of life, we do not feel the 
necessity strong upon us. But 
each one of us has to go out of 
life alone. That is the terrible 
thought—alone. The future is of 
the utmost consequence to us. It 
can be made as valid a certainty 
as this great church under which 
we stand. Look up, and think of 
that church alone. That noble 
pile is the symbol of a nation’s 
faith. All over the world St. 
Paul’s is known. It is the lof- 
tiest point in all these miles that 
make up London. Four millions 
of Christian men and women are 
clustered round its feet, draw 
breath and kneel in worship in 
sight of its cross. This is the 
greatest church built by the most 
practical race on earth. When the 
most practical race on earth built 
up this monument of faith, the 
opinion of the individual ought to 
be hushed before such a proof of 
devotion. Sceptics and scientists 
and voluptuaries may rail as they 
will, there is the great fact hung by 


. our nation between London and 


heaven.’ He had forgotten whom 
he was speaking to. He looked 
down, coloured quickly, and said, 
‘I beg your pardon, Miss Gordon ; 
I forgot you wished to see the 
shops. Let us go.’ 
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She did not move She was 
looking up with a new sweet gra- 
vity in her face. 

‘I don’t care about the shops. 
The things look all faded. Let us 
walk round the cathedral ; I want 
to have a good look at it.’ 

The expression of her face 
changed. She sighed, and a soft 
light of hepefulness came into her 
eyes. Itwas a quiet light, like the 
morning light in a wood. 

‘You look your loveliest now,’ 
he said. He thought, ‘Mad or 
drunk, or mad and drunk, what 
can I do?’ 

‘You will take me round the 
cathedral ?” 

‘Yes ; when the service is over.’ 

‘ And you will tell me all about 
it?” 

‘Yes, as far as I know,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ Mad or drunk, no matter 
which,’ he thought. 

‘And you will treat me as a wo- 
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man capable of respecting things 
that deserve respect ?” 

‘Certainly.’ He was not paying 
attention to what she was saying, 
his whole being was centred upon 
what she was looking. Mentally he 
said, ‘Drunk, or mad, or—love? 
No matter !’ 

‘Fools have made me flippant,’ 
she said. 

‘And nature has made you di- 
vine.’ 

‘Mr. Osborne ?” 

* Yes’ 

‘Suppose I made up my mind 
to take a rest, and think seriously 
of serious things, would you advise 
me to settle in the country or 
town ?’ 

He stopped suddenly, raised his 
right arm, and made a slow gesture 
round. ‘ Where can you find better 
than here?’ Throwing his arm up to 
its full height from his shoulder, 
he added, ‘ Under St. Paul’s ? 


[To be continued. } 








OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By W. C. MILLER. 
—p——— 


TuaT the commercial supremacy 
England has so long enjoyed is 
seriously menaced appears to be a 
pretty generally admitted fact ; but 
the primary cause of the present 
depression of trade, and the nature 
of the peril which threatens us in 
the future, do not seem to have 
obtained that recognition their im- 
portance demands. 

Glutted foreign markets, conse- 
quent upon the over-production of 
the last few years, the enormous 
sums lost by loans to defaulting 
states, workmen’s strikes, succes- 
sive bad harvests, and last, but not 
least, Free-trade, have each and 
all been put forward as affording 


an explanation of the existing com- 


mercial depression. Doubtless 
these exceptional circumstances 
have seriously aggravated the se- 
verity of the present crisis; but 
they do not go to the root of the 
matter. The principal cause of 
the prevailing stagnation of trade 
has indeed been either entirely 
ignored or only cursorily referred 
to by those of our public men who, 
in and out of Parliament, have dealt 
with the subject. The existing 
state of things is, however, unques- 
tionably mainly owing to the fact 
that we have, in some instances, 
already entirely lost, and, in others, 
are rapidly losing, some of those 
foreign markets for many of our 
manufactures of which, until re- 
cently, we enjoyed a practical mo- 
nopoly. 

The predictions of the pioneers 
of Free-trade as to the results which 
would follow the adoption of the 
policy they advocated have un- 
doubtedly, in some most important 


respects, been entirely falsified by 
events. They anticipated that the 
period was not remote when other 
nations—whose staple industry was 
agriculture—having followed our 
example, a wider and ever-increas- 
ing market for our merchandise 
would be afforded us, whilst at 
the same time the food-supply of 
our people would be largely aug- 
mented by the importation, with- 
out fiscal restrictions of any kind, 
of the raw produce of other coun- 
tries. Had these expectations been 
realised in their entirety, England 
would, in course of time, have be- 
come a species of gigantic hive of 
factories, and the wealth of other 
nations have flowed in a continu- 
ous stream into the coffers of her 
citizens. But those very countries 
whose markets it was confidently 
anticipated would, under the new 
order of things, be supplied more 
extensively than ever by our manu- 
facturers, regarded the matter from 
a somewhat different stand-point 
from ourselves. They saw, clearly 
enough, the advantages that would 
accrue to us from Free-trade; but 
the ultimate gain to themselves 
appeared more problematical. They 
had, in fact, taken to heart the very 
simple lesson, taught by history, 
that a purely agricultural people is 
always a poor people, and that it 
is by manufactures and commerce 
alone that nations acquire wealth. 
Not only, therefore, has our Free- 
trade policy not been imitated by 
foreign countries generally, but 
several of them—notably the Unit- 
ed States—desirous of fostering na- 
tive industries, have of late years 
put in force rigorously protective 
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tariffs, whilst some even of our 
colonies have imposed almost pro- 
hibitive duties upon the importa- 
tion of various English fabrics in 
those instances in which their own 
citizens have engaged in the manu- 
facture of similar goods. It is, in- 
deed, in the circumstance that the 
tariffs of other countries have avow- 
edly been enacted rather in the 
interests of Protection than for pur- 
poses of revenue that the present 
and future peril to our supremacy 
as a commercial people lies. 

It does not, however, come with- 
in the scope of this paper to deal 
with the question of our foreign 
trade generally, the intention of 
the writer being to confine himself 
to the consideration of our com- 
mercial relations with the United 
States. Itis, indeed, that country, 
of which we are the best customer, 
which has become relatively our 
worst, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table : 

Imports from the United States to the 
United Kingdom. 


- £43,062,299 
71,471,493 
89,146,170 


1868 , 


1873 . ° 
1878 . . 
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Exports from the United Kingdom to the 
United States. 


1868 - £23,801,851 

1873. + + 36,698,424 

1878 . . . 17,531,904 
The balance of trade against the 
United Kingdom at the respective 
periods was as follows : 

1868 , - £19,260,448 

1873 . 34+773,069 

1878 71,614. 266 

It will thus be perceived that, in 
the course of a single decade, 
America hassucceeded in more than 
doubling her exports to this coun- 
try, whilst her imports during the 
same period have steadily decreas- 
ed, so that last year they were only 
two-thirds of what they were in 
1868. 

One of the results of Free-trade 
has been that England has become, 
to an extent unprecedented in the 
history of any nation, dependent up- 
on other countries for the food-sup- 
ply of her people. Howenormously, 
in fact, the imports of food into the 
United Kingdom have increased 
since our ports were thrown open 
to the foreign producer the follow- 
ing figures will show : 


IMPORTS, 


1840. 
Live Stock ‘ 
Bacon and Hams , 
Beef ‘ ° 
Butter . 
Cheese . . 
Eggs . ° 
Potatoes 
Pork ‘ ‘ . 
Salt and Preserved Meat 
Wheat and Wheat Flour 
Other Grain . ‘ . 


Total, 


As regards corn, the increase has 
been most remarkable. In 1846 
the imports of wheat and flour 
amounted to 171b. weight per head 
of the population; in 1855 they 
had risen to 7olb. weight per head, 
and in 1865 to 93lb. per head. 
Finally, in 1877, the imports of 
corn had increased to 170lb. weight 
per head of the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

VOL. XXVI. 


£14,000. . , ; 6, 


900,000 
400,000 
220,000 
516 
29,000 


7,000,000 
2,000,000 


. £10,563,516 


1877. 
. +»  £5,900,000 
800,000 
1,600,000 
9, 500,000 
4,700,000 
2,400,000 
2,300,000 
600,000 
1,800,000 
40, 800,000 
22,600,000 


Total 


Out of the total imports of food 
given above, to the value of ninety- 
nine millions, ne less than sixty- 
five millions were from the United 
States. Not only are we at pre- 
sent dependent upon that country 
to a large extent for the food-sup- 
ply of our people, but it may safely 
be asserted that the importation of 
American produce is, comparatively 
speaking, still in its infancy, and 

K 


. £99,000,000 
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that in a few years it will have so 
enormously increased, that the 
English farmer will be compelled 
to abandon all further attempts at 
competition, unless the conditions 
under which agricultural land is 
held in the United Kingdom under- 
go a radical change. The English 
farmer is in fact in every respect, 
except proximity to his market, 
heavily handicapped when pitted 
against his American rival. The 
latter enjoys the advantages of a 
practically unlimited area of terri- 
tory, extending from the twenty- 
fifth to the forty-ninth parallels of 
latitude, of a much greater natural 
fertility of soil, and of a far more re- 
liable climate. These would alone 
suffice to turn the scale in favour 
of the American farmer; but the 
one great advantage he enjoys over 
his English competitor remains to 
be stated: it consists in the fact 
that he pays no rent, the great 
majority of the farms in the United 
States being the freehold of the 
occupiers. Indeed in no country 
in Europe, not even in France, is 
the proportion of landowners to 
the entire population so large as 
in America. The nation numbers 
some forty millions, and of these 
over seven millions are freeholders. 
The land too, throughout the whole 
of the western portion of the Union, 
has almost universally been ob- 
tained under conditions which pre- 
clude the necessity of the owner, 
when estimating the profit he de- 
rives from his farm, taking into 
consideration interest on the money 
sunk in the purchase of it. In 
many instances the land has been 
acquired under what is known as 
the ‘Homestead Act;’ by which 
any native-born or naturalised citi- 
zen is entitled to select from the 
unoccupied territory of the United 
States a tract of 160 acres, without 
any payment whatsoever, the sole 
condition attached to the gift being 
that the claimant shall reside upon 
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the land for the term of five years, 
at the expiration of which period 
it becomes his absolute freehold. 
To every soldier also, who served 
in any war except the last, a grant 
of 160 acres has been made; and 
in this way over sixty millions of 
acres have been acquired without 
having cost their possessors one 
single penny. Again, by the ‘ Pre- 
emption Law,’ a settler or ‘ squat- 
ter,’ to use the local phrase, on any 
portion of the unoccupied territory 
belonging to the United States, 
has the privilege of buying the 
land at the minimum Government 
price of one dollar twenty-five cents 
per acre, whenever it shall be of- 
fered for sale. The operation of 
this law has indeed, of late years, 
been to some extent superseded 
by the ‘ Homestead Act’ above re- 
ferred to, which was passed in 1862. 
But, previous to that date, titles to 
many million acres of the national 
territory were acquired by squat- 
ters, who, in most instances, were 
not compelled to pay the purchase- 
money until after they had held 
the land for some years, and were 
in a position to pay without incon- 
venience. Lastly, putting aside 
certain tracts lying within the 
boundaries of some of the earlier- 
settled of the Western States, which 
are held by the Government at a 
reserved price of two dollars to two 
dollars fifty cents per acre, the 
quantity of land in the market at 
one dollar twenty-five cents per 
acre has been, and still is, practi- 
cally unlimited. Even now, not- 
withstanding the very large sales 
that have been made during the 
last quarter of a century, there are 
over one thousand million acres of 
the Federal territory still undis- 
posed of. 

It will thus be seen that, inde- 
pendent of those freeholds which 
have been acquired without pay- 
ment of any kind, the American 
farmers in the West, who have 
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purchased the land they cultivate, 
have mostly done so at prices 
which are less than one-sixth the 
average yearly rent of good wheat 
or grazing land in the United 
Kingdom—to say nothing of the 
other heavy charges, in the form 
of rates and taxes, the tenant- 
farmer has to bear in this country. 
The American agriculturist, indeed, 
is not ill-content if he succeed in 
realising from his property a clear 
annual income equal in amount to 
the sum the English farmer pays 
in rent alone. The farmer can, 
therefore, sell his wheat in our 
market at even so low a price as 
355. a quarter and clear a fair pro- 
fit, whilst it is certain that less 
than 45s. a quarter will not re- 
munerate the home producer. It 
is the same with stock. A farmer, 
in several of the Western States of 
the Union, can rear and fatten a 
bullock, pay the cost of conveying 
it to the seaboard, and thence 
across the Atlantic, and then sell 
it in Liverpool cheaper, pound for 
pound, than can the English 
graziers. 

The business, too, in canned 
meat, fish, and fruit done by the 
Americans with this country is al- 
ready considerable, and as the 
prejudice which at present exists 
to some extent in the community 
against food in this form is gradu- 
ally overcome, the importations 
will largely increase. 

The foregoing facts point inevit- 
ably to but one conclusion. Bad 
as is the situation of the British 
farmer at the present time, he is 
only at the beginning of his trou- 
bles. Year by year matters will 
grow worse with him, until they 
come to such a pass that the result 
must necessarily be a decided 
change in the relations now exist- 
ing between those who own and 
those who till the soil. This, 
however, is a large question, and 
one the discussion of which lies 
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outside the scope of the present 
paper. 

The peril to the future of our 
manufacturing industries from 
American competition, although 
not so palpable as that by which 
the agricultural interest is menaced, 
is none the less a most serious 
one. Mr. Brassey, in an article 
entitled ‘ The Depression of Trade,’ 
in the May (1879) number of the 
Nineteenth Century, has justly said : 

‘It is not from the cheap labour 
of Belgium, as the manifestoes 
from time to time issued by the 
associations of employers would 
have us believe, but from the dear, 
yet skilful and energetic, labour of 
the United States, that the most 
formidable competition will here- 
after arise. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
contribution to the Vorth American 
Review, has rightly said that the 
commercial supremacy of the world 
must ultimately pass from the 
United Kingdom to the United 
States. The territory at their com- 
mand is, in comparison with the 
narrow area of the United King- 
dom, unlimited, and it possesses 
every natural advantage. The soil 
is fertile, the mineral wealth inex- 
haustible, and the increase in the 
population has been so rapid, that 
Professor Huxley has predicted 
that, when the second centenary 
of the republic is celebrated, the 
American people will have increas- 
ed from 40,000,000 to 200,000;000.’ 

From the tenor of his subse- 
quent remarks Mr. Brassey would, 
indeed, appear not to regard the 
danger of which he speaks as an 
immediate one ; and by many it 
will be regarded as so remote that 
the period of its occurrence may 
safely be relegated to that far-dis- 
tant day when Macaulay’s traveller 
from New Zealand shall ‘take his 
stand upon a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s.’ It seems, however, to 
the writer that the peril by which 
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our supremacy as a manufacturing 
nation is menaced from American 
competition is more imminent than 
is generally supposed. But before 
dealing with this part of the sub- 
ject, a brief retrospect of the cir- 
cumstances under which the people 
of the United States adopted the 
policy of Protection, and the result 
of that policy in developing various 
native industries, may not be out 
of place. 

During the long and arduous 
struggle which was sustained in 
Great Britain ere the Free-trade 
party succeeded in carrying the 
nation with them, it was confident- 
ly predicted that, if the principle 
for which they contended received 
the sanction of Parliament, and 
was accepted as the basis of future 
legislation, the United States would 
be one of the very first foreign 
countries to follow the example set 
them. So far from this being the 
case, however, the final triumph of 
Free-trade in the United Kingdom 
was, curiously enough, almost co- 
incident in point of time with the 
adoption by the Americans of a 
policy of rigorous Protection. The 
citizens of the Union, in fact, saw 
clearly the advantages that would 
accrue to us were our merchandise 
admitted into their ports free of 
duty; but the ultimate gain to 
themselves appeared not a little 
doubtful. The result, indeed, of 
Free-trade in the then infancy of 
American manufacturing industries 
would simply have been to com- 
pletely crush them, and compel the 
great bulk of the population to 
devote themselves more exclusively 
than ever to purely agricultural 
pursuits. It was -not, therefore, 
those individuals only who were 
directly interested in manufactories 
who deprecated foreign competi- 
tion ; but all the more thoughtful 
members of the community—who 
perceived clearly that for nearly 
the whole of the population to re- 
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maifi tillers of the soil would be 
fatal to their cherished aspirations 
of one day becoming a great com- 
mercial nation—were equally in 
favour of Protection. This latter 
class was, however, not a very 
numerous one, the mass of the 
people, as in every country, look- 
ing only to the immediate advan- 
tages or disadvantages arising from 
pursuing a particular policy, and 
being unwilling to make a present 
sacrifice in the hope of deriving a 
future benefit from so doing. Had 
not the South determined upon 
secession, it would not, indeed, 
have been possible for the inhabi- 
tants of the Northern and Eastern 
States to have shaped, as they de- 
sired, the future commercial policy 
of the Republic; for throughout 
the West the feeling generally was, 
as might be anticipated amongst 
an agricultural people, decidedly in 
favour of Free-trade. But when, in 
1860, the Tariff Bill was before 
Congress, the members of that 
body from the Southern States, 
well aware of the intention of those 
they represented to secede from the 
Union, voted in nearly every in- 
stance in favour of the Bill. Ab- 
stractly speaking, the Southern 
States were, and always had been, 
strongly opposed to high duties on 
imported goods. So far back as 
1832 the legislature of South Caro- 
lina had, on the occasion of the 
tariff being raised, actually gone to 
the extreme length of passing a 
measure, known as the ‘ Nullifica- 
tion Law,’ making it a penal of- 
fence for the officials of the Federal 
Government to attempt to collect 
customs duties under the new tariff 
at any of the ports within the State 
boundaries. General Jackson, how- 
ever, the then President of the 
United States, made short work 
with the ‘ Nullifiers,’ as they were 
styled, giving them distinctly to 
understand that if they persisted in 
the course they had adopted, the 
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whole military power of the Govern- 
ment would be employed against 
them—a threat which soon brought 
the ‘fire-eaters’ to their senses. 
Thus, in 1860, fhe Southern mem- 
bers of Congress supported the 
Tariff Bill—a measure which under 
other circumstances would have 
experienced their bitterest opposi- 
tion—solely in the expectation that 
if it were passed a feeling of sore- 
ness would be engendered between 
the inhabitants of the Western 
States and those of the Northern 
and Eastern sections of the Union, 
which would prevent the former 
giving the Federal Government 
their hearty support during the 
civil war, which it was then fore- 
seen was impending. It may be 
observed, en passant, that this very 
ingenious idea did not bear the 
fruit that was anticipated. Patriot- 
ism, as the event proved, triumphed 
over any irritation felt in the West 
as regarded the action of the Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the tariff, 
and the citizens of that portion of 
the United States were as resolute 
in their support of the war as those 
of either the Northern or Eastern 
States. 

It was only by a concurrence of 
purely fortuitous circumstances that 
the party in America in favour of 
Protection succeeded in carrying 
their point. As has been shown, 
but for the civil war it would have 
been impossible for them to do so. 
Again, had Great Britain, instead 
of proclaiming Free-trade, pro- 
posed Reciprocity, making it a con- 
dition that if the raw produce of 
the United States were admitted 
into her ports free of duty, a simi- 
lar concession should be made by 
that country in favour of English 
merchandise, the Tariff Bill could 
equally have never been passed. 
For in this last case the Protection- 
ists in America would have found 
arrayed against them not only the 
inhabitants of the extreme Western 
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States—which then were, still are, 
and must always remain to a great 
extent purely agricultural—but also 
the farmers, as a class, throughout 
the Union. Finding a magnificent 
foreign market offered them for 
their surplus produce, they would 
have been eager to avail themselves 
of it on the terms proposed. But 
when they found that market thrown 
open to them, without condition 
and without price, they were de- 
prived of one most powerful motive 
for opposing the proposed altera- 
tion in the tariff. 

During, and after, the Civil War, 
the successive augmentations of 
the duties on imported goods 
were rather for the purpose of 


‘revenue than in the interests of 


Protection, it being found neces- 
sary, in view of the extraordinary 
increase in the public debt, to uti- 
lise to the utmost that source of 
income. Although what Lord 
Castlereagh once termed ‘an igno- 
rant impatience of taxation’ is by 
no means a characteristic of the 
Americans—of which the strenu- 
ous efforts they have made to re- 
duce the enormous burden of debt 
imposed upon them by the war is 
a proof—still experience has shown 
that in the United States, as else- 
where, an indirect tax is always 
borne more patiently by the masses 
than a direct one. Thus excep- 
tionally heavy duties on foreign 
goods, for national purposes, were 
submitted to by a commynity 
which would never have borne 
with them had they been levied 
solely in the interests of a class. 
The result, however, has been that 
American manufacturers have en- 
joyed advantages such as under 
no other circumstances could they 
have hoped for. They have thus 
been enabled to establish the vari- 
ous manufacturing industries in 
which they have engaged upon so 
firm and durable a basis, that if to- 
morrow the Free-trade party found 
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itself strong enough to reverse the 
commercial policy hitherto pur- 
sued, the manufacturers, as a body, 
would have but little to fear from 
foreign competition. It must, in- 
deed, be admitted that, as before 
stated, the West neither was, nor 
is, in favour of Protection; and 
now that the South is again repre- 
sented in Congress, it is not 
improbable that, ere many years 
have elapsed, a decided modifica- 
tion in the tariff will be made. 
But there is no immediate prospect 
of this, the community, as a whole, 
being not ill satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things. Free-trade 
has, in fact, for various reasons, 
never been in America the ‘ burn- 
ing question’ that it is in England. 
The Union is formed of a congeries 
of sovereign states, covering sixty 
degrees of longitude and twenty- 
five of latitude, and embracing a 
wide variety of climate and of pro- 
ducts ; so that the branches of indus- 
try pursued by the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts or Connecticut differ 
as widely from those engaged in 
by the inhabitants of Louisiana or 
Texas as do the occupations of 
the people of the North and South 
of Europe. The Americans, in- 
deed, as was justly said by Mr. 
White of Chicago, ‘enjoy an un- 
restricted internal Free-trade over 
a larger area than can be found 
elsewhere in the world.’ An exter- 
nail trade, therefore, although most 
desirable, is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the national welfare ; and 
those who advocate Free-trade with 
this country do so rather in the 
expectation that, in that event, 
competition would cheapen the 
cost of certain manufactured goods 
to the consumer, than in the hope 
or belief that the state of things 
that formerly existed would be re- 
established. For there is no patri- 
otic American but must experience 
a sense of satisfaction when he 
contemplates the gigantic progress 
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his country has made during the 
last few years, or would wish to 
see it once more as entirely de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for 
many of the commbdnest articles in 
use, as was the case less than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

That, dating from 1866, a wide- 
spread commercial depression pre- 
vailed for several years in the 
United States, is indisputable ; but 
for this Protection can in no way 
be fairly held responsible. That 
business of every kind languished 
was partly the result of the reaction 
after the Civil War, during which 
various trades had received an ab- 
normal stimulus; partly to the cir- 
cumstance that nearly a million and 
a half of men, who had during the 
contest been withdrawn from in- 
dustrial pursuits, were suddenly 
again thrown upon the labour mar- 
ket; and partly to the fact that 
in the Northern and Eastern States 
sO numerous were the manufac- 
tories established that the produc- 
tion was soon in excess of the 
home demand, whilst there was at - 
first little or no export trade to 
carry off the surplus. The eager- 
ness with which the Americans en- 
gaged in manufacturing enterprises, 
so soon as a fair opportunity pre- 
sented itself of their doing so suc- 
cessfully, must indeed be a matter 
of surprise to those who have not 
studied the character of the people. 
That the bulk of the population in 
the majority of the States compos- 
ing the Union has always been en- 
gaged in the culture of the soil has 
been simply the result of circum- 
stances beyond their own control. 
Naturally the bias of the American 
is for mechanical, rather than for 
agricultural, pursuits. From the 
period when the attempt of the 
North American colonists to manu- 
facture some of the commoner iron 
implements in use amongst them 
elicited from the elder Pitt his cele- 
brated declaration that they ‘should 
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not make for themselves so much 
as a hob-nail, up to the present 
time, this national characteristic has 
invariably manifested itself. The 
distaste entertained by the people 
for farm-life arises, in large mea- 
sure, from purely natural causes. 
‘In a warm climate,’ said Jeffer- 
son, ‘no man will labour for him- 
self who can compel the labour of 
others ? and in the United States, 
even so far north as the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, the heat in 
summer is intense. The winters, 
again, are long and severe; so that 
with the exception of some few 
weeks in the spring and autumn, 
there is no season of the year when 
working in the open air is other- 
wise than an irksome task to the 
white man. It is indeed one which 
the native population avoid asmuch 
as practicable,-a large proportion 
of the farm-labourers throughout 
the Union (with the exception of 
the South) being either Irish or 
German immigrants. 

Hitherto, undoubtedly, the high 
price of labour in America has been 
a serious obstacle to a large export 
trade being done in manufactured 
goods. It has, in fact, been a pro- 
blem to foreigners how—the wages 
of operatives in the United States 
being, in most instances, more than 
double what they are in England 
or on the Continent—the American 
manufacturer could compete at all 
in any European market with the 
home producer. M. Bally, the 
proprietor of a large boot-and-shoe 
manufactory at Schoenenworth in 
Switzerland, who visited the United 
States during the ‘ centennial year,’ 
finding how materially the trade of 
his own country had been affected 
by American competition, deter- 
mined to attempt the solution of 
the problem in question. The re- 
sult of his investigations he has 
embodied in a pamphlet entitled 
Garde a2 Vous, which is well worth 
perusal. He says: 
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‘ At first it was thought that the 
American manufacturer was able 
to compete, as regards certain arti- 
cles, with the European producer, 
owing to the fact that in America 
machinery is used for many opera- 
tions which continue in the Old 
World to be performed by hand- 
labour.’ Had this, however, been 
all, or nearly all, it would have 
been no difficult task to import or 
imitate the machinery in use in the 
United States ; and, indeed, this 
is precisely what M. Bally had 
himself done some little time prior 
to his visit to America. ‘ But,’ 
continues that gentleman, ‘it is 
not the mere machine that gives 
the American workman his advan- 
tage as regards both quantity and 
quality of production; it is the 
way in which he uses it.’ Of this 
fact M. Bally was quickly con- 
vinced when he was afforded an 
opportunity of seeing how the 
various operations were carried 
on at several extensive manufac- 
tories in New England. Amongst 
others, he visited a large establish- 
ment in Massachusetts devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of 
leather. 

‘ The proprietor,’ he says, ‘com- 
plained of the high rate of wages. 
He could not get hands to work 
for less than two dollars a day; 
and so long as this continued he 
could not think of doing an ex- 
port business. I took down from 
his own factory-books the amount 
he was paying dy the piece, and 
found that I was paying double 
what he was, and yet my men are 
always grumbling. They work 
with American machines, and use 
the same sort of tools, but they are 
far inferior to the Americans in 
productive capacity. The same 
remark has been made by manu- 
facturers who have set up German 
shoe-factories on the American 
plan, but find that they cannot 
succeed with German workmen,’ 
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M. Bally, in fact, was forced to 
come to the conclusion that not 
only must the success of manufac- 
turers in the United States in turn- 
ing out various articles more 
cheaply than they can be produced 
in Europe be largely attributed to 
the greater productive capacity of 
the operatives in the former coun- 
try, but that ‘greater productive 
capacity arises from the moral and 
intellectual superiority of the Ame- 
rican workman.’ 

Again, M.Bally says: ‘The Ame- 
rican works like a clock. His 
soda-water and tea don’t give him 
the headache. He does not bru- 
talise his mind with brandy. He 
is healthy and contented ; his home 
is pleasant and attractive.’ 

It must be admitted that M. 
Bally sees the American workman 
through rather too rose-coloured a 
medium. The writer ofthis paper 
resided several years in the United 
States, and must, in fairness, ac- 
knowledge that the artisan in that 
country is byno means the ‘faultless 
monster’ that he is represented as 
being in the pages of Garde a Vous. 
Still there can be no question but 
that the native American workmen 
are, as a Class, decidedly superior 
to those of any part of Europe. 
They are, in the first place, much 
better educated than the bulk of 
the handicraftsmen in England or 
on the Continent; the admirable 
system of public schools which 
prevails throughout the Union af- 
fording facilities for every boy and 
girl obtaining a sound English 
education without the payment of 
any school-fees whatsoever, and at 
a very trifling cost to the tax-payer. 


In most of the Western States, in- 
deed, the public schools are not 
the slightest burden upon the com- 
munity; for in every township 
consisting of six square miles, or 
23,040 acres of land, no less than 
two sections, or 1240 acres, have 
for ever been set apart for the pur- 
poses of education. In the second 
place, the people of the United 
States have been enabled to devote 
themselves more exclusively to 
those avocations demanding intel- 
ligence and skilled labour, owing 
to the circumstance that upon the 
coloured population, and upon the 
Irish and German immigrants, have 
devolved those coarser and more 
irksome occupations which, under 
other conditions of society, would 
have had to be undertaken by the 
natives of the country themselves. 
The result has been the develop- 
ment in the working classes of 
America of those characteristics 
which so excited the surprise of 
M. Bally. 

Upon the issue of the contest 
for commercial supremacy which 
Mr. Gladstone has said must in- 
evitably arise in the future between 
England and the United States, 
the superiority of the American 
workman cannot fail to exercise a 
most important influence. In less 
than another quarter of a century, 
it is the belief of the writer that 
not only will the value of the ex- 
ports from this country to America 
have become almost nominal, but 
that there is scarcely a foreign 
market now supplied by our manu- 
facturers in which the Americans 
will not be able to compete with 
us On equal terms. 








HIS LITTLE SWEETHEART. 
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PART I. 


THE warm sun, shining down in 
full meridian ardour, seared the 
blades of long grass, and sent his 
beams through the thick tree-tops 
and across the indolent ripple of 
water. In the foliage scarce a 
twig stirred. The summer wind, 
albeit balmy with fragrance, yet 
came faint and slow in gentle 
whispers that sounded like magic 
melody. Beneath the golden hea- 
vens, odours like incense to the 
god of light went up from tangled 
heaps of blossom. Shadow was 
nowhere, and nothing savoured of 


coolness but a mossy bank on which 
Ralph Ashton lay stretched. 

He was a tall man, with broad 
Atlantean shoulders and chest, with 
straightly-cut features, dreamy eyes, 


and a massive white brow. His 
head rested on his hands, his straw 
hat was cast carelessly by, and he 
seemed to bear unflinchingly the 
ardent beams that kissed his half- 
shut lids and played upon his hair ; 
the trees flung quivering shadows 
on his cheek, and the sunlight 
touched his chest with a warmer 
glow. Around him lay masses of 
fallen leaves that Zephyr’s wing 
had scattered here and there ; and 
above him, flashing like so many 
pendent gems from their setting of 
green, hung snowy biossoms. 
Looking on Ralph Ashton’s face, 
you fall at once to wondering what 
manner ofhistory his life contained. 
It did not want much proficiency 
in the art of anthroposcophy to find 
out that he had a character, in spite 
of the lips that were as soft and 


tender in expression as a woman's. 
It would have been difficult, how- 
ever, for a spectator to have divined 
the nature of his thoughts as he 
lay there on the sward. He might 
possibly have been recalling days 
long gone by, brought back to his 
memory by a strong waft of scented 
lilacs, borne to him by the western 
breeze ; days, perhaps, that had 
been so sad and so desolate that 
he would have fain thrust the re- 
collection of them into Lethe, and 
drowned the bitter feelings they 
evoked in the draught of that ano- 
dyne—oblivion ; or he might per- 
chance have been wandering in a 
dream ofa terrestrial paradise, with 
his little sweetheart by his side. 

His little sweetheart—a slip of 
a girl, with shy gray orbs and pale 
pure features like a youthful saint’s, 
and long black lashes resting close- 
ly and demurely upon marble 
cheeks. 

Ralph Ashton’s life had been 
lonely from boyhood. His mother 
was the only being he had ever 
really loved ; and when her dead 
form was carried away from his 
sight for ever his heart had seemed 
to shrink within itself. He had 
registered no vow of celibacy ; 
yet no bright and beaming woman’s 
face had displaced the image with 
wan features and silvered hair that 
remained enshrined in his inmost 
soul for years. But during the 
latter months he had begun to pic- 
ture to himself a slight white-robed 
figure, flitting like a sunbeam in 
and out of an old-fashioned cottage, 
the diamond-paned windows of 
which were enframed in clustering 
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foliage that cast a pleasant and 
chequered shade within, and created 
queer bright arabesques of light be- 
neath his feet. He had begun to 
fancy his little sweetheart’s face 
brightening into smiles at his ap- 
proach, hiding her gladness on his 
breast, leaning her wealth of blonde 
tresses on his shoulder, and grow- 
ing nearer and dearer to his heart 
each hour of his life. 

What if even such fancies were 
fantastical, born of folly, woven 
by hope, heralds perchance of dis- 
appointment and despair; yet he 
lost himself in them, and tasted 
a purer bliss in imagination than 
perchance reality would ever yield 
him. 

Ralph Ashton rose at length, 
and, sauntering to an old sundial, 
chipped and moss-stained, saw that 
the day had worn away, and purple 
shadows were slanting in dark bars 
across the grass. 

At this moment a figure—the 
figure of a woman—came towards 
him, passed him, and was quickly 
out of sight, but not before the 
woman’s face had flashed upon 
him like a Fate. A radiant beauti- 
ful face, with sunlit hair gleaming 
on her brow, and with vivid peachy 
tints showing up the violet languor- 
ous eyes, soft as velvet, dreamy as 
Ralph Ashton’s own. 

His breath came short and fast ; 
for a moment his heart throbbed 
with a decrotic motion it had never 
felt before, and he wondered what 
it could be that ailed him. 

Could the curious overpowering 
thraldom of his senses and capti- 
vation of his imagination be a sud- 
den commingling of two human 
souls, the affinity of which he had 
heard, or was it the insanity that 
belonged to unripe years—namely, 
‘love at first sight’? Ralph asked 
himself wrathfully, scorning the 
miserable deficiency in moral 
strength that succumbs to mere 
womanly beauty ; and yet howoften 
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is Venus victrix, whom all the vir- 
tues in the world fail in conquer- 
ing ! 

Ralph hurriedly, and somewhat 
unevenly, traversed the main road, 
thankful that the dusk hid the un- 
wonted flush on his cheek ; but as 
he lifted the latch of the gate that 
led up to his cottage something 
seemed to draw him back; a feeling 
new-born, but full of strength, ar- 
rested his steps. It was a ‘ dread,’ 
the dread of finding himself alone, 
with the memory of that woman’s 
face that had bewitched him. After 
a short pause he slowly wound his 
way'to the little town near which he 
lived, and entered a long low white 
house, with a big primitive garden, 
that owned gravel paths and queer- 
clipped yews, and grassy mounds 
bedecked with blood-red carna- 
tions, and tall lilies with graceful 
heads and golden bosoms. 

As the evening wore on the be- 
wildering emotion that the momen- 
tary apparition had produced faded 
partially from Ralph’s memory; 
for within a window wreathed in 
lavish tangles of wild roses, with 
the subtle fragrance of invisible 
flowers stealing up from outside, he 
sat with his little sweetheart’s hand 
close clasped in his,and by the light 
Hesperian gave watched the black 
lashes kiss a blushing happy face. 
Only once the vision came back 
to him, and that was when a star- 
gleam fell on Lily’s hair, flushing 
its soft blonde tints into the golden 
glory ##s head had worn. He 
shivered then, strong man as he 
was, with the thrill that that me- 
mory brought him. 

Who could she be? 

He had asked himself the ques- 
tion a dozen times, and now, blam- 
ing himself for his indulgence in a 
dangerous curiosity, but feeling 
himself helpless to refrain, he said, 

‘I saw a stranger this evening in 
the willow copse. I wonder who 
it could have been ?” 
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‘Perhaps it was the new tenant 
of Seldon Priory. Was he short 
and stout?’ Lily asked innocently. 

Ralph Ashton shuddered. Short 
and stout! the words seemed dese- 
cration. He could not speak for 
a moment; then, in spite of his 
efforts, his voice positively shook, 
and he leant out into the fragrant 
dusk as he answered, 

‘It was a woman, little one, and 
rather a pretty one.’ 

Then he despised himself hor- 
ribly for the petty meanness that 
could descend to falsehood, when 
he remembered that faint praise 
damns more than censure. 

‘ Rather a pretty one,’ he reiter- 
ated inwardly. 

Maddening, bewildering in her 
beauty, he should have said; but 
he dared not speak his sou/ be- 
neath the pure and calm and holy 
starlight, that contrasted so start- 
lingly with the fierce human pas- 
sion that stirred him. Besides, his 
little sweetheart was within his 
circling arm, her dainty head upon 
his shoulder, her loving eyes raised 
to his own. 

‘It was the actress who plays 
the chief part at the theatre,’ cried 
Lily, with animation. ‘The com- 
pany only arrived to-day, and I saw 
her. She zs beautiful, Ralph ? 

Ralph looked down at her. His 
nature had one weakness that 
amounted to a blemish—his feel- 
ings were slaves to his eye. It 
might have been that he was a 
born artist,and that his percep- 
tion of beauty was keener than 
other men, and ruled his imagina- 
tion more than mere material form 
and colouring should do. But there 
was an innate refinement and deli- 
cacy in his organisation that pre- 
vented his worship of the beautiful 
lowering him to sensualism. 

Lily’s utter innocence of envy 
or jealousy of a woman tenfold 
lovelier than herself, her pure 
white face, the sweetness that 
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dwelt on her features, impressed 
him. 

‘ My little sweetheart,’ he whis- 
pered softly, pressing a fervent 
kiss on her rosebud lips. 

And a little later he went to rest 
with Lily’s Madonna face kept 
determinedly before him; but 
when human resolution had melt- 
ed away in sleep, it was the ac- 
tress who haunted him all through 
the night in long and feverish 
dreams, while houris, with golden 
hair and languorous eyes, ravished 
his soul with kisses, while they 
rent his flesh with cruel claws. 

The big black-and-white posters 
were all over the town : 


For Two Nights only! 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Juliet Miss EVELYN ORMONDE, 


‘Two nights only!’ Ralph Ash- 
ton repeated mechanically. For 
full ten minutes he had read and 
reread the advertisement. 

Evelyn Ormonde! That was her 
name—the name of the woman 
who had a face that would drive 
men mad—a face that had haunt- 
ed him through his dreams, and 
was haunting him now as he stood 
there, his pulse throbbing, his 
cheek glowing, and his hat cast 
aside that the air might cool his 
hot forehead. 

This was, then, the last night. 
Should he go to the theatre, and 
just once more feast his eyes on a 
beauty that he had not pictured 
even in imagination? He hesi- 
tated. Somehow, with the fresh 
fragrance of the summer day, with 
the song of birds and the scent 
of the clover, came the memory of 
his little sweetheart. How sweet 
she was ! how loving and /rustful! 

Ralph Ashton strode back to 
his cottage resolutely. It was the 
last night of Evelyn Ormonde as 
Juliet; but he passed the hours 
alone with his books. 
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It was quite in the beginning of 
summer that he had leant against 
the bay-window of the long low 
white house—the window all tan- 
gled with perfumed branches of 
rose and honeysuckle—and had 
asked his little sweetheart to be 
his wife. 

It was the month of August 
now, with gentle winds of the 
golden weather playing over the 
primitive garden, and sweeping 
the fluttering leaves in rainbow 
heaps under the stately oaks that 
fringed the main road’s side. The 
hot sun was scorching the nodding 
blades of the tall grass down in the 
adjacent valley, and sending fierce 
beams right through the emerald 
boughs, and gilding the ripples of 
the little mill-stream. The sweet 
roses were red and blooming like 
Lily’s lips, and Ralph Ashton was 
her earnest lover still, and not 
tired of whispering how dear she 
was to him. He spoke the truth 
too. There was no deceit in his 
breast, nor falsehood on his tongue, 
when he reiterated again and again 
the vows that made her pure pale 
face grow rosepink, and her heart 
beat wildly against his own. 

Lily’s smile filled him with great 
content, and in her love he found 
the ‘rest? that he had longed for 
all his life. 

He had forgotten the actress, 
and the strange and powerful in- 
fluence her face had cast over him 
had vanished like an unholy dream 
beneath the infinite tenderness of 
his betrothed. 

Then one day the black-and- 
white posters reappeared in the 
little town—a return visit of the 
company that had played Romeo 
and Juliet. 

And again Juliet was Miss Eve- 
lyn Ormonde. This time Ralph 
Ashton did not hesitate to go to 
the theatre. He went quietly, 
calmly as a spectator, laughing in 
self-scorn at the passionate emo- 
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tions that had swayed him before. 
He went defying that woman’s 
face. He sat spellbound, white 
and helpless. Juliet was perfect 
throughout. Juliet in the balcony 
scene was passionate, beautiful, ir- 
resistible. 

It was not difficult to get ac- 
quainted with the leading lady of 
a second-rate company ; and Eve- 
lyn Ormonde had too often read 
signs of her power on human faces 
not to recognise her influence as 
Ralph Ashton’s eyes met her own. 
She discerned at once that this man 
had a fervent but repressed nature, 
and that no woman had hitherto 
called out all that his heart could 
feel. 

And Ralph recognised that it 
was useless to struggle with the 
storm of passion that had been 
evoked, and that, come weal, come 
woe, Evelyn Ormonde was his 
Fate. 


PART II. 


Ir was in the middle of autumn, 
and the oak-trees stood up gaunt- 
armed and shorn of their natural 
beauty, while the red leaves kept 
drifting down and down and dying 
in the pale-yellow light, and the 
tall white lilies and blood-red car- 
nations grew perfumeless and with- 
ered. Only Ralph Ashton’s love 
and longing for the beautiful ac- 
tress waxed hourly warmer and 
stronger. 

And Evelyn Ormonde? 

There was ample encouragement 
in her eyes, and yet Ralph seemed 
to feel that there was something un- 
attainable about her—that he was 
but an outsider after all. She leant 
upon his arm, and listened with 
bent head to his low and inco- 
herent whispers, and each moment 
laid his whole heart and soul more 
under her Circean spell, until 
he forgot everything — honour, 
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truth, and fealty—forgot all but 
her. 

And when he left her at the 
door of her tawdry lodging, the 
actress, flinging herself in a chair, 
would half close her lovely violet 
eyes, and mutter, with a little 
laugh, 

‘It is my nature to try and make 
men care for me, and when they 
do, I hate and scorn them for 
being such fools.’ 

The time went on; the dreaded 
Anthesterion when his wedding 
was to be drew near, and Ralph’s 
heart sank lower and lower. 

He sat evening after evening in 
his stall at the little theatre, looking 
in Evelyn Ormonde’s sparkling 
face, with its passionate eyes and 
vivid lips, until he confessed to 
himself that none lived on earth 
who could dislodge that glowing 
image from his soul. Strive as he 
would, he knew that, without this 
woman, his life would be incom- 
Vainly he tried to believe 
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that he was as good as married 
in Heaven’s eyes, and wrestled 
bravely with the new love that 


seemed to him a sin. Uselessly 
he essayed to limit his thoughts to 
Lily. All he could do was to 
be doubly gentle and kind to the 
little sweetheart he wronged so 
deeply. 

In a brief time Ralph grew curi- 
ously haggard and changed. It 
was the day before the company 
were advertised to leave that he 
came face to face with the actress 
in a quiet part of the town. It 
was growing late, yet by the wan- 
ing light she could see how ill the 
man looked, and, touched by his 
appearance, her manner grew 
softer than it usually was, while 
she put her hand into his and 
glanced up anxiously at his face. 

Ralph stood before her motion- 
less, tongue-tied, only his eyes 
telling her what he felt. 

‘What ails you?’ she asked, and 
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her voice sounded lower, more 
tender than it was wont to. 

‘ What ails me ’ the man almost 
gasped. Then he gave a short 
bitter laugh that struck out sharp 
on the silent air. ‘ What ails me? 
As if you did not know the mortal 
ailment that is sapping my life’s 
happiness, nay, my life itself! I'll 
tell you, if you don’t know ” 

And, bending forward, he seized 
her hands feverishly, while his hag- 
gard eyes flashed almost fiercely 
into her own, 

‘It is love for you, Evelyn Or- 
monde, that is killing me, sending 
me to my grave surely. No, don’t 
tell me I am mad! I know it. 
Don’t tell me I have lost sight of 
truth and honour and all the feel- 
ings that a man holds most pre- 
cious. I know it, but I cannot 
help it! I would have kept my 
misery to myself ; but your presence 
has bereft me of self-control, and 
left me nothing but a poor pitiful 
fool !’ 

He let go her hands and turned 
away, shaking in every limb. 

She could not help seeing the 
strong muscular frame quiver. She 
was not a good woman, this Evelyn 
Ormonde. Perhaps she had played 
at love too often to feel it; but in 
the dusk shadows just a faint 
smile, a smile full of mockery and 
triumph, crept over her perfect 
lips. 

The two were in the shade of a 
large leafless trunk; the woman 
he had a mad passion for was 
within his reach. Conscience, 
truth, honour were naught with 
the beauty of her sunlit hair and 
gleaming eyes near. His hands 
grew cold as death, his temples 
burned as with a thousand fires, 
and, stooping, he gathered her to 
him and kissed her wildly ; and all 
the while, even through the deli- 
rium of his brain, a great wonder 
filled his soul that such Jips were 
yielded him. 
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Alas for his little sweetheart ! 

Evelyn Ormonde never rebuked 
him. She laid her lovely head on 
his breast, and her eyes—violet, 
languorous, irresistible eyes, in 
whose depths many a heart had 
been lost—looked up into his. 

‘If love for me was killing you, 
will my love for you bring back 
the colour to this poor white face?” 
she asked softly, as she passed her 
hand caressingly over his cheek. 

It would have been difficult to 
recognise Ralph’s low and languid 
accents of a few days back in the 
fervid tones that breathed into 
Evelyn Ormonde’s ear his mad 
happiness, his infinite hope. 

And the actress hearkened to his 
words with a brilliant colour man- 
tling over her fair round cheeks. 

‘Will you be my wife, Evelyn ?’ 
he asked her after a silence, in 
which, without assurance in lan- 
guage, she had persuaded him that 
his passion was returned. 

She started. Was a marriage 
with this man—evidently a poor 
man—to be the end of her ambi- 
tion, of her longing for wealth ? 
She laughed within herself at the 
notion of self-sacrifice; but she 
slipped her hand into his, and once 
again lifted up her eyes softly to 
his face. 

Ralph Ashton, in his fool’s para- 
dise, clasped the white hand close, 
accepting it as a mute, but all- 
sufficient, acquiescence to his ques- 
tion. 

Lily sat, her loosely-clasped 
hands lying listlessly on her knee, 
an expression of sadness on her 
fair young face. 

Black clouds were rapidly chas- 
ing one another in the sky, 
or gathering in opaque sullen 
masses, as though in solemn con- 
clave, here and there ; and Boreas 
shook with no gentle hand the 
windows of the old white house. 
There was not a single glint of 
green visible; but leafless trees 
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and shrubs and the tall grass lay 
wrapped together beneath a broad 
white winding-sheet. The child’s 
thoughts were not of gloomy wea- 
ther, for what signified externals 
to her when sunshine had left her 
within? The black clouds, black 
as ink, hanging ominously above 
were not so dark as the shadows 
of fear and mistrust that trailed 
their forms over her heart. Her 
blithesome sanguine nature was fled, 
and the faith that had been so im- 
plicit was deserting her fast. 

Though quiet and less demon- 
strative of late, her loving eyes 
had not failed to note the change 
in her betrothed through the latter 
days. She fancied that he was 
colder, that some one had stolen 
from her the love that was her all, 
but who? 

Innocent and unsuspicious, she 
had believed Ralph’s assertion 
when he gave his love of Shake- 
speare as a reason for his frequent 
visits to the theatre. 

She sat by the window hour after 
hour. She had sat there through- 
out the long afternoon, communing 
with herself and oblivious of time. 
And now the evening had closed 
in wild and wet, and as she listened 
to the pelting rain and howling 
wind, she fell to wondering whether 
the elements were not weeping with 
her over the blissful days that would 
come no more. 

Ralph was tired of his little sweet- 
heart. This was the refrain of her 
thoughts ; and so painful was her 
reverie, that she failed to hear even 
the step that she had learnt to look 
upon as the music of the spheres. 
She started when a hand touched 
her shoulder gently, and through 
the gloom she saw Ralph’s tall 
figure standing by. 

‘Ralph! 

How piteous it was—the child’s 
voice, so soft and low, almost in- 
audible from the pain at her heart! 

Ralph shivered slightly as she 
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spoke. He could not see her poor 
little white face, but he could hear 
the tears in her voice. She tried 
to speak firmly and quietly, but she 
could have thrown herself at his 
feet, and besought him to be merci- 
ful—to spare her such poignant sor- 
row, to pause ere he sacrificed 
her young life for the sake of— 
what? She did not know what. 
She only felt that something—some 
horrible barrier—had risen up be- 
tween her dear love and herself. 

‘Ralph! what ails you?” 

The very words she had said— 
the woman whose beauty held him 
in a spell. At thought of her he 
grew cold and hard. 

‘ Nothing,’ he answered ; but he 
did not take Lily in his arms, and 
bid her give him her trust again. 

‘I do not blame you if you have 
ceased to love me, Ralph,’ the 
trembling little voice went on, 
and she choked back a sob. ‘ Per- 
haps it is better I should know it 
now than later, Ralph.’ 

In the shimmering dusk he could 
just see her lips quiver and her 
eyes look doubly large set in the 
pallid face. 

‘Later, when you were my hus- 
band, Ralph, and want of love 
would be a sin.’ 

‘Never!’ he interrupted hastily ; 
‘as your husband no woman could 
have tempted me. What! because 
I am weak and fickle, do you deem 
me devoid of all honour and faith?’ 

She never dreamed of resenting 
the indignation that rang in his 
voice. She glanced at him. He 
looked happy, far happier than he 
had done for many days. 

‘Ralph, have you met any one?” 
she asked hesitatingly; and her 
hand was pressed down on her 
heart to stop the pain, the dread- 
ful, dreadful pang that shot through 
her, while she waited motionless, 
breathless for the reply. It came. 

_Ralph Ashton threw himself on 
his knees by her side. 
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‘I have!’ he said, in a husky 
voice, which he strove to steady, 
‘I have; but don’t blame me, little 
one. For God’s sake, don’t let me 
think my fickleness—my wicked- 
ness—will pain you much. A little, 
I know it will, for you have loved 
me, Lily—loved me far more 
than I deserved. She came upon 
me like a Fate, and from the first 
moment I looked on her face I 
lost my head. I wrestled with my- 
self—I tried to think only of you 
—but the spell of another was over 
me through all, through all! Then 
we spoke, and, maddened by the 
sight of her, carried away by the 
knowledge that none but the dis- 
tant clouds and sighing winds were 
witness, I was wicked enough to 
tell her how I loved her—and— 
and she said she loved me and 
would be my wife. O child, can 
you ever forgive and forget ?” 

‘God bless you, Ralph, and Aer 
—the woman you love!’ fell faint 
and fluttering on Ralph’s ear; and 
he felt her tiny clasped hands rest 
lightly on his head, like the touch 
of angel’s wings. 

The next moment his little sweet- 
heart had glided away in the dark- 
ness. 


PART III. 


In less than six months Ralph 
Ashton learnt that he had been 
but a toy—a miserable plaything 
—one of many fools that the lovely 
actress lured to her side and for- 
sook without a pang. 

She was a Bohemian to the back- 
bone, and marriage was a word 
distasteful to her ears. Like a su- 
perb butterfly, she fluttered through 
the world, sunning her exquisite 
wings in the sunshine of men’s 
admiration. Diamonds, carriages, 
gold—these were her notions of 
happiness ; and Ralph—poor, save 
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in personal and mental gifts—found 
his idol slip away from his grasp 
without having the power to hold 
her fast. 

Passion thrown back on itself 
—faith in woman’s nature destroyed 
—showed their work on his face 
when once more he went back to 
the place where, for the sake of a 
glittering phantom, he had cast 
aside the love that would have 
clung to him alway. 

Somehow the old familiar scenes 
brought him an intense longing to 
look on his little sweetheart’s face 
once more—only to look. He 
never dreamed of asking again for 
the heart which had been so freely 
given, so cruelly tossed aside. 

The shadows were trailing down 
in black bars when he crept to the 
gate of the low white house, and 
stood there miserable and repent- 
ant. There was unusual stillness 
around—no sound save the mono- 
tone twitter of a few birds in the 
branches of the old trees. His 


desire to see Lily grew intense, 


ungovernable. The door stood 
slightly ajar, and, passing quickly 
through, he strode noiselessly into 
the room. The old familiar room, 
fraught with associations, made him 
reel like a drunkard at the thres- 
hold. 

Under the rose-hung window lay 
his little sweetheart. 

He saw her again—but how? 
To the day of his death he would 
never forget her face as he saw it 
then. It was slightly turned from 
him, and her long blonde hair 
strewed the pillow ; but as a stream 
of half:light fell, he knew well 
enough what was written on those 
features. 

Her father—a quiet taciturn 
man, sitting by her side, his face 
bowed on his hands—looked up, 
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and, going towards the intruder, 
tried to force him back. 

‘You are come at last to see 
her die!’ he muttered hoarsely. 
* Look on your work, and then go, 
and my curse go with you !’ 

Ralph shuddered, and, throwing 
off the old man’s grasp, strided to 
the couch. Until that moment he 
had never known how he loved 
her. His touch, soft as it was, 
woke her, and, with a wild cry of 
joy, Lily started up, weak and frail 
as she was, and, throwing her white 
wasted arms round his neck, clung 
to him with her little hands, im- 
ploring him not to leave her again, 
asking him why he had come so late. 

So date! Those piteous words! 
As he held her in his clasp, and saw 
the cruel lines on the face he had 
left fair and bright and full of life 
as a child’s, he felt the full bitterness 
of her piteous reproach. 

Why—O why had he come so 
late? She was dying, and he had 
killed her. The child that had 
loved him perfectly and unselfishly 
had received her deathblow when 
he told her of his mad passion for 
that other woman. 

That other woman! He shivered 
in self-hatred and self-scorn as he 
thought of her. 

His poor little sweetheart ! Those 
hours, when she lay with her head 
on his shoulder, fading away like 
a flower gathered before its fullest 
bloom, were torture to him. 

On a bright clear night Lily 
died, her hot hands clasped within 
his own, her eyes looking up to his 
until the very last ray of light was 
quenched within them. Died! 
The morning dawn rose in the 
east, and cast a golden radiance 
on his little sweetheart’s face, the 
herald of a day to which she never 
awoke. 





SOPHIA DOROTHEA OF ZELL. 
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THE tragic history of this ill-fated 
princess is one that cannot fail to 
awake a chord of sympathy in 
every heart, alike by the unmerited 
misfortunes which shadowed her 
life and the angelic sweetness with 
which she endured her fate. Her 
childhood was as the bright morn- 
ing which heralds in a cloudless 
summer day. The only child of 
parents whose great object was to 
ward off all that could sadden her 
young life, no imagination could 
have foreseen the bitter realities 
that would attend the living death 
of her womanhood. 

The courtship and marriage of 
her parents, so truly full of romance, 
arrest our attention, and compel 
us to glance at them before we 
proceed with the history of our 
heroine. 

Fresh from Venice and all the 
seductions of its dark-eyed beauties, 
Duke George William of Zell looked 
with calm and unmoved gaze on 
the placid graces of his phlegmatic 
countrywomen ; their various de- 
vices to secure his attention left 
him heartwhole, and he was per- 
haps beginning to congratulate 
himself on thus gaily passing 
through life fancy-free, after the 
annoyance and vexation his last 
Venetian conquest, Madame Buc- 
colini, had given him, when all 
such ideas were put to flight by the 
bright eyes and gentle graces of 
Eleonore d’Olbreuse. Very differ- 
ent was this young Marquise from 
the stolid thick-set German dam- 
sels it had been the Duke’s good 
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or ill fortune to meet since his re- 
turn to Osnabriick; bright and 
lively, virtuous and accomplished, 
we can well imagine the relief 
her conversation and society must 
have been from the wearisome 
adulation of the rest of his female 
acquaintances. 

The Duke lost no time in falling 
in love with the beautiful Eleonore ; 
but his bosom friend bade him be 
equally speedy in falling out again, 
as the French Marquise, be she 
lovely as day and charming as any 
divinity you choose, from her posi- 
tion, was no fitting bride for him. 
George William pondered long, 
and his feelings grew more and 
more dismal as the force of his 
confidant’s remarks, and the in- 
ability to remove the obstacles he 
adduced, presented themselves to 
his impatient heart. What was to be 
done? was the question the Duke 
unceasingly asked. No satisfactory 
solution presented itself, and the 
Duke was beginning to think him- 
self the most ill-used of men, un- 
able as he was to obtain the object 
of his desires, when his friend sug- 
gested: ‘ Left-handed marriage ! 

The young Duke threw himself 
into his comrade’sarms, transported 
with joy and gratitude, and thanked 
Heaven for having given him a 
friend whose genius was equal to 
such an emergency. Yes, de- 
cidedly this was the proper course, 
and how stupid he had been not to 
think of it before! So off the Duke 
hastened to the presence of his 
beloved, threw himself at her feet, 
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and then and there, in impassioned 
tones, begged her to become his. 
But the Marquise, though she loved 
him dearly, was far from appre- 
ciating the advantages of the posi- 
tion George William offered ; nay, 
more, she distinctly declined to 
have anything to do with such an 
irregular alliance. The Duke en- 
treated, but all to no purpose. At 
length, hopeless of at that moment 
gaining a more favourable answer 
from Eleonore, he sought out the 
Marquis d‘Olbreuse, to explain mat- 
ters and induce him to use his in- 
fluence with his daughter in his 
favour. Here again George William 
was foiled ; the Marquis was as ob- 
durate as his child, and, moreover, 
declined to interfere with her in- 
clinations ; which was all the more 
meritorious, as, being a French 
refugee and his property confis- 
cated, the old Marquis could count 
his coins on his fingers, and have 
none left. So Eleonore had ample 
opportunity to think over the posi- 
tion of her affairs, and her father 
never even mentioned his know- 
ledge of the Duke’s offer. 
Creditors were not unheard-of 
nuisances in 1665, and some very 
pressing ones visited the Marquis, 
whose means of satisfying them 
were, as we have said, very limited. 
Eleonore knew all this; and one 
day she saw, in a day-dream, the 
comfortable provision she could 
insure for her father by marrying 
the man she in her heart loved; 
suddenly all her pride melted, and 
she wrote to George William that 
she would accede to his desire, 
and agree to the morganatic mar- 
riage. The Duke, wild with de- 
light, made a handsome provision 
for the old Marquis, and a settle- 
ment of all his private property on 
Eleonore. In September 1665 the 
marriage was solemnised, and the 
bride and bridegroom took up their 
abode at the palace of Zell, where 
she assumed the name of Von 
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Harburg. Every day added to the 
affection the young couple felt for 
one another, and their happiness 
seemed limitless, when, on the 15th 
of September in the following year, 
a daughter was born to them. The 
child was, with much ceremony, 
christened Sophia Dorothea, and 
the proud father evinced his joy 
by making most liberal provisions 
for mother and daughter, who each 
day gained more hold on his affec- 
tions. 

There was one person who view- 
ed all this happiness with an evil 
eye, and this was Ernest Augustus, 
Bishop of Osnabriick, the Duke’s 
younger brother, to whom he had 
foolishly given a written promise 
not to marry any lady who, through 
her children, might oust the wily 
prelate from his right of succes- 
sion. This had been a stumbling- 
block already when George Wil- 
liam married Eleonore; but he had 
pointed out the difference between 
a regular and a morganatic alliance, 
and the Bishop, for ‘a considera- 
tion,’ had assented to the union. 
But now, when time passed, and 
the Duke’s love for his wife showed 
no diminution, but ratherincreased ; 
when also Sophia Dorothea appear- 
ed upon the scene, the Bishop was 
very much disposed to think that 
his having consented to George 
William’s marriage, even for the 
above-named ‘consideration,’ was 
a mistake ; so now he lost no op- 
portunity of trying to prejudice 
every one against his morganatic 
sister-in-law. Eleonore’s amiable 
conduct, meanwhile, had given her 
the love of all who knew her; and 
even those who did not were fain 
to speak of her with respect. 

As we have said, the Duke was 
intent on proving his love and 
gratitude in a tangible form to 
Madame von Harburg, so he 
bought a large domain, which he 
secured to her and her children, 
and caused her to assume the title 
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of Countess von Wilhelmsburg, 
the name of an island in the 
Elbe, nearly opposite to Hamburg, 
which he had already presented 
to her. In 1672, matrimonial 
connections were spoken of for 
the little Sophia, and several as- 
pirants to her favour came forward ; 
foremost among them was the 
young Count Konigsmark, who 
was being educated at Zell, and 
who was about sixteen years of 
age. His handsome face and bright 
prospects of future fortune pointed 
him out to the sagacious courtiers 
as in all ways a desirable husband 
for the Princess; and great was 
their astonishment when, after 
many secret sittings of the council, 
and the preparation of endless le- 
gal documents, a very material 
change for the Duke’s daughter 
was brought about. This startling 
event was none other than the le- 
gitimated marriage sanctioned both 
by law and church between Eleo- 
nore von Harburg, Countess of 
Wilhelmsburg, and his Serene High- 
ness George William, Duke of Zell. 
The contents of the legal docu- 
ments, when looked into, proved 
to be another huge ‘consideration,’ 
which was to be absorbed by the 
Bishop as the price of his consent 
to this new union ; a clause pro- 
vided also for the proper recogni- 
tion of Sophia Dorothea, and an 
agreement on the Bishop’s side to 
uphold her in the possession of her 
estates, and the titles and honours 
already settled upon her. Another 
article of the same treaty said: ‘The 
heirs of the Bishop are bound to 
respect the Duke’s settlement on 
the Countess and her heirs ; and 
article iv. runs: ‘Should one or 
more children be born in this mar- 
riage, they are to remain satisfied 
with the property which the Duke, 
with the consent of the Bishop, 
may leave them at his cecease, 
and renounce any pretension to 
the duchy and its appurtenances 
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as long as male heirs exist in the 
Bishop’s family.’ This treaty was 
dated at Zell, May 15, 1776, and 
was one of many on the same sub- 
ject, in which Duke George William 
promised to sacrifice the claims of 
any future children in favour of 
his brother. Thus we see that the 
Bishop had contrived to make his 
own interests secure and foremost 
in these new arrangements. By 
another document, dated August 
in the same year, it was specified 
that if Sophia Dorothea married 
into a princely family, she should 
enjoy the title of Duchess of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, and bear the coat 
of arms of that house. 

The young Count Konigsmark, 
and his pretensions to the hand of 
Sophia Dorothea, were now, of 
course, no longer to be thought 
of, and her parents looked round 
to find a son-in-law worthy of their 
daughter, and the high position 
her father had bestowed upon her. 
None seemed better able to fulfil 
all the required conditions than 
Augustus Frederic, Crown Prince 
of Wolfenbiittel. The idea of this 
marriage was most agreeable to the 
new Duchess, as the Prince’s fa- 
ther, the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, 
had proved himself a stanch and 
true friend to her, and, it was said, 
had tended greatly to uphold 
George William in his intention of 
raising her to hisown rank. Thus 
it was with extreme satisfaction 
and joy that she entered into all 
the festivities attendant on the be- 
trothal of her daughter with the 
son of so firm a supporter. 

This happiness was doomed to 
be but of short duration, as the 
young Prince was wounded at the 
siege of Philippsburg, and died 
nine days later, to the great dis- 
appointment of the Duchess and 
his father. ‘The hopes of an al- 
liance between the two ducal 
houses thus summarily snapped 
asunder, and through such a mourn- 
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ful cause, cast both the families 
into great distress, and for a time 
all thoughts of marriage were 
abandoned ; until at length the 
idea that his second son could 
take the place of the deceased 
Prince as the accepted suitor of 
Sophia Dorothea suggested itself 
to the Duke of Wolfenbiittel, who 
proposed this plan to her parents. 
The Duchess at once fell into his 
views; but her husband, with a 
superstition hardly credible, looked 
upon the failure of the first mar- 
riage scheme as too ominous a 
presage, and withheld his sanction, 
at all events for the present; so 
though he did not prevent the 
young folks from enjoying one 
another’s society, the ceremony of 
betrothal was postponed until the 
Princess should be old enough to 
decide for herself. 

Time went on, and Sophia Doro- 
thea blossomed from childhood 
into girlhood ; and to a figure of 
faultless grace, and a face in which 
one feature vied with the others 
for the palm of beauty, were now 
added the intelligence of a highly- 
cultivated mind, and a disposition 
gentle, loving, and good as that 
of her mother. 

Augustus William had made 
good use of the opportunities 
afforded him by the Duchess of 
seeing Sophia, and flattered him- 
self she was not averse to his suit ; 
while he also had far exceeded the 
limits of affection preseribed in 
most royal courtships, and loved 
the winsome girl with all his heart. 
Things were at this stage, and the 
Duke of Zell, though averse to the 
marriage, had, in accordance with 
his promise, and seeing that her 
affections were set upon it, agreed 
that his daughter's betrothal should 
take place on her next birthday, 
when all these plans were upset 
by an event from another quarter. 

We must take a glance at the 
Court of Hanover, where, under 
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the ostensible rule of the Bishop, 
Ernest Augustus (who, on the 
death of his brother, John Fre- 
deric, in 1679, succeeded to the 
territories, of which Hanover was 
the capital), two women had pos- 
sessed themselves by unscrupulous 
and unprincipled intrigue of the 
unlimited sway of power, mould- 
ing all circumstances according to 
their own private interests. These 
two ladies were Madame Platen— 
wife of the Bishop’s prime minis- 
ter, and, to the scandal of many of 
the Court, his episcopal lord’s 
mistress—and her sister, Madame 
Busche, who, under Madame Pla- 
ten’s training, had gained a similar 
position with the Crown Prince. 
The character of these two persons 
is best left to the imagination, since 
there is nothing to be said which 
can make them appear otherwise 
than as the least reputable of their 
sex. The elder one, Madame Pla- 
ten,added, however, to her other ac- 
complishments a wonderful power 
of combining plans for her own 
aggrandisement, which her less ta- 
lented sister was content to work 
out under her instructions. The 
Bishop had now developed a great 
scheme, which was none other than 
the marriage of his eldest son, 
George Augustus, to the daughter 
of his brother, the Duke of Zell. 
This plan presented numerous ad- 
vantages, not one of which did the 
crafty prelate suffer to escape his 
notice ; and the natural result of 
his reflections was a hearty distaste 
for the proposed alliance between 
Sophia and the young Prince of 
Wolfenbiittel. This feeling he 
communicated to Madame Platen, 
and she, anxious to show her 
powers of diplomacy, and equally 
eager to obtain the large recogni- 
tion of her services with which she 
knew the success of her endea- 
vours would be rewarded, tried by 
all means to aid the Bishop in the 
realisation of his pet scheme. Hav- 
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ing already spies in the Court at 
Zell, she had no difficulty in bring- 
ing over to her interests George 
William’s prime minister, who pos- 
sessed great influence over his 
master ; so confidential communi- 
cations were at once opened, a 
valuable bribe offered and ac- 
cepted, and instructions given to 
the treacherous adviser to weaken 
the influence of the Duchess with 
her husband by all kinds of misre- 
presentations. ‘This course Count 
Bernstorf pursued with such good 
effect, that the Duchess of Zell had 
soon the mortification of seeing 
the Duke daily defer less to her 
wishes and opinions. 

Princess Sophia became every 
day more beautiful, and every day 
more attached to the man her 
mother hoped would one day be 
her husband. The Duke had, as 
we have seen, in spite of his un- 
willingness, been prevailed upon 
to say that, should his daughter, 
on her sixteenth birthday, still wish 
to become the bride of the young 
Prince of Wolfenbiittel, he would 
not interfere with her choice. Now 
that birthday was only a few hours 
distant, the preparations for the 
betrothal were made, and ere an- 
other sun rose the Princess would 
have formally promised her hand 
to Augustus William, who, with 
his father, was on his way to 
Zell, and was momentarily expect- 
ed. What wastobedone? Time, 
careless of the small aims and 
objects of man’s existence, still 
hurried forward. Unscrupulously 
Madame Platen sought to de- 
vise means of bringing this puz- 
zling combination to a satisfactory 
issue ; but after much cogitation 
only one course disclosed itself, 
and that was to apply to the 
Bishop’s wife, the Duchess Sophia, 
who was always too deeply buried 
in her studies, books, and corre- 
spondence with Leignitz and other 
learned men, to bestow much time 
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or attention on public affairs, with 
the one exception of her succes- 
sion to the throne of England ; 
that this object was often in her 
thoughts is shown by her frequent 
remark that she should die happy 
could she only attain the right to 
have this inscription placed on her 
coffin, ‘ Here lies Sophia, Queen 
of England.’ 

The Duke, having learnt his les- 
son from Madame Platen, hastened 
to find the Duchess, to tell her of 
the state of affairs at the Court of 
Zell, and to entreat her to hurry 
thither, and use her persuasive 
powers to induce George William to 
consent to his daughter’s marriage 
with their eldest son. After many 
refusals the ducal prelate at last at- 
tained his object, and his wife set 
out for Zell immediately, travelling 
all night, and arriving at her bro- 
ther-in-law’s palace so early next 
morning, that he was still dressing, 
and the Duchess Eleonore had not 
yet risen. 

The attendants who announced 
this answer to the Duchess of 
Hanover’s inquiries imagined she. 
would at least wait until their mis- 
tress was ready to receive her; but 
in this they were much mistaken, 
as, without more ado, she pushed 
her way through them to her sister- 
in-law’s apartments, saying that she 
had come all that distance to offer 
her congratulations on the birth- 
day of the Princess Sophia Do- 
rothea. 

The Duchess of Zell was vastly 
astonished at seeing her unexpect- 
ed visitor, and, since they had never 
been on very friendly terms, not 
over-much pleased. She greeted 
her courteously, if not cordially, 
and in the midst of the compli- 
mentary phrases which passed 
between the two ladies, George 
William entered. To him his 
sister-in-law now turned, repeating | 
her effusive congratulations; and 
gradually dropping the German 
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language for the Dutch, which she 
knew his wife did not understand, 
finally begged him to listen to a 
private communication she wished 
to make, and, without waiting for 
assent or dissent, forthwith launch- 
ed into the main object of her visit ; 
dilated on the immense advantages 
to be gained from an alliance be- 
tween the houses of Zell and Hano- 
ver; also the probability of the 
services rendered to the Emperor 
by the Bishop being recompensed 
by the elevation of the duchy into 
an electorate, which would there- 
by insure a great accession of power 
to its already extensive dominions. 
The prospect of her son’s succes- 
sion to the crown of Great Britain 
on the deaths of Queen Anne and 
herself, we may be sure, was made 
the most of in the catalogue of 
his present and prospective ad- 
vantages. George William was 
finally overcome by his visitor's 
arguments ; and, oblivious alike of 
his promises to his wife and his 
cousin of Wolfenbiittel, bound him- 
self to this new arrangement, and 
escorted his sisterin-law to her 
carriage. ‘The Duchess Eleonore 
was informed of this change in her 
husband’s views for Sophia’s esta- 
blishment in life, and bitter was 
her disappointment on learning the 
overthrow of the design she had 
laboured so much to bring about. 
In vain she represented to him the 
outrage he was inflicting on the 
Duke of Wolfenbiittel and his son; 
in vain she implored him to for- 
bear pressing his daughter into this 
marriage, in which her inclination 
had no share. Blinded by argu- 
ments and promises, he would lis- 
ten to nothing but the hastening 
on of all preparations for the mar- 
riage. ‘The Duke of Wolfenbiittel 
and Augustus William arrived at 
the appointed hour; the former 
elate with pride of and for his son, 
and the latter radiant in his antici- 
pated happiness. Imagine their 
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intense surprise and dissatisfaction 
when they received the astounding 
intelligence of the Duke of Zell’s 
change of purpose as regarded his 
daughter. Amazement and indig- 
nation succeeded each other in 
their hearts, and they left the 
palace fully determined that no 
intimacy could evermore exist after 
such a grievous insult. Meanwhile 
the Duchess was in despair; grief 
for the fate of her daughter, and 
horror of the reports she heard of 
her future son-in-law, filled her by 
turns with sorrow and dismay ; no 
two men could be more opposite 
to one another than the young 
Prince of Wolfenbiittel and George 
Augustus of Hanover. 

However, Duke George William 
was inexorable, and, in spite of all 
his wife’s entreaties, the marriage 
was solemnised with great splen- 
dour at Zell on the 21st November 
1682. The magnificence of the féfes 
given at Zell on the occasion of this 
wedding were quite eclipsed by 
those which greeted the bride on 
her entry into Hanover on the 11th 
December, and which continued 
for many days afterwards. The 
atmosphere of her husband’s home 
must have formed a marked con- 
trast to the quiet orderly court in 
which Sophia Dorothea had been 
brought up; the intrigues of 
Madame Platen and her sister 
could not long be a secret to her ; 
and now she had first to learn by 
bitter experience the misery and 
grief one unprincipled and aban- 
doned woman can bring to those 
whose bright example of womanly 
purity shames the blackness of 
their profligacy. Months went on; 
Sophia Dorothea’s sweet amiability 
had won for her the respect and 
esteem even of the Bishop, in 
whose estimation of womankind 
those two qualifications rarely en- 
tered. The birth of a son on the 
30th October 1683 gave the daugh- 
ter-in-law yet another claim on 
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Duke Ernest’s regard, while even 
Duchess Sophia in the midst of 
her scientific researches was com- 
pelled to admire the womanly and 
wifely qualities she had never prac- 
tised. The favour of both these 
personages seemed to presage a 
happy future for the beautiful young 
Princess ; but there was one enemy 
who viewed with jealous eyes the 
happiness of the wife of George 
Augustus, and this was none other 
than Madame (now Baroness) Pla- 
ten. Long the acknowledged beau- 
ty and the best-dressed lady at the 
Court of Hanover, it galled her to 
find herself outshone by the digni- 
fied grace of the Crown Princess, 
as by the simple yet perfect toi- 
lettes affected by her. All these 
things, and a few others we need 
not mention, combined to render 
Baroness Platen eager for some 
means of producing discord be- 
tween the young couple. Her sis- 
ter, Madame Busche, was applied 
to, and sought in vain to regain 
her former influence over the 
Prince ; but in spite of all her en- 
deavours he continued indifferent. 
Determined not to be foiled, the 
Baroness looked round her for 
some lady whose fresh attractions 
might be more alluring; finally 
she determined to employ Ermen- 
garde von Schulenburg, who at 
length succeeded in gaining the 
affections of the Prince; and now 
Sophia Dorothea could not even 
enjoy the few half-hours with 
her husband which his numer- 
ous military duties had, until now, 
left free for her. The next article 
on Baroness Platen’s programme 
was to acquaint the Princess with 
her husband's infidelities, which 
she managed in a very diplomatic 
manner. She next tried to preju- 
dice the Prince and his father 
against the Princess by inventing 
endless calumnies and making co- 
vert insinuations; in fine, like a 
spirit of evil, she possessed a mon- 
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strous ingenuity in distorting facts. 
The name of Konigsmark has been 
too closely allied to that of the 
unfortunate Princess of whom we 
are writing, to make it possible to 
omit a few short details of the two 
brothers, who, each in his turn, 
had a share in her history. 
Charles John and Philip Chris- 
topher Konigsmark came over to 
England in 1681 ; the elder one to 
amuse himself at the Court of the 
‘ Merry Monarch,’ and the younger 
one to pursue his studies at Fou- 
bert’s ‘ Academy,’ where he was to 
be prepared for Oxford. Leaving 
Philip busy with his studies, the 
elder brother presented himself at 
Windsor, bearing a letter of intro- 
duction from his sovereign to 
Charles II. He was most graci- 
ously received, and before long had 
ingratiated himself with everybody 
by his handsome face and winning 
manner. He fell in love with Lady 
Ogle, the youthful widow of the 
Duke of Newcastie’s son, Henry 
Cavendish ; but her relatives had 
other views for her establishment 
than such a suitor as Count K6- 
nigsmark, so when he returned from 
Tangiers he found her remarried 
to Mr. Thomas Thynn, called from 
his great wealth ‘ Toi of ten thou- 
sand.’ This was a terrible blow 
to the Count, who now determined 
somehow to get rid of the offend- 
ing husband; so he concerted 
with a countryman of his named 
Vraatz to pick a quarrel with Mr. 
Thynn and fight him. This man, 
in an evil moment, associated two 
unscrupulous scoundrels, named 
Stern and Borosky, with him in an 
enterprise to effect the Count’s 
wishes, which they eventually did 
in a most cowardly manner by 
firing at Mr. Thynn as he was 
driving in his carriage down Pall 
Mall. He was severely wounded, 
and died soon afterwards. The 
three confederates were seized and 
imprisoned in Newgate, as was 
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also Kénigsmark. Great excite- 
ment was caused by the news that 
a foreign noble of such distinction 
as the latter was in prison on a 
charge of being concerned in the 
murder of Mr. Thynn. Vraatz 
and his two confederates were ex- 
ecuted, while the Count, the cause 
of all the disturbance, was ac- 
quitted. England was too hot for 
him after this affair ; so he hastened 
back to Sweden, and remained 
there until he could endure inac- 
tivity no longer, and ventured once 
more to scenes of stirring warfare : 
he died of pleurisy 1686. Count 
Philip had also quitted England, 
and, after travelling for a consider- 
able period in France, had bent 
his steps to Hanover. Between 
his family and that of Brunswick- 
Liineburg a great intimacy had 
always existed ; therefore, on his 
arrival he presented himself at 
Court, and had no difficulty in ob- 
taining a colonelcy in the guards. 

In the Crown Princess Philip 
again found Sophia Dorothea, the 
little playmate of his childhood, 
but under what different circum- 
stances !—surrounded on all sides 
by enemies who tried to distort 
her every word to her prejudice. 
Great was her delight in thus meet- 
ing again one with whom she could 
recall the old home and the simple 
pleasures of long ago. KoOnigs- 
mark’s graceful figure, handsome 
face, and rare intelligence were so 
many weapons in the hands of the 
malicious Baroness, and all of them 
were made use of in the scandals 
she invented and carried to the 
Bishop against his daughter-in-law. 
Vastly to her surprise he made 
light of all her information, and 
merely laughed at her for the 
trouble she had taken to find out 
and put together such nonsense. 
Seeing that there was nothing to 
be gained in this direction, Madame 
Platen turned her intriguing genius 
to raising the suspicions of the 
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Crown Prince as to his wife’s con- 
duct ; and for this purpose, on the 
occasion of a masquerade, she ob- 
tained possession ofan embroidered 
glove, one of a pair which he had 
lately given the Princess, and, 
dropping it unperceived in a pa- 
vilion which, under pretence of 
arranging her headdress, she had 
entered with him, drew his at- 
tention to it, and, at the same 
time, pointed out to him the re- 
treating figures of a couple who 
were leaving the gardens. Recog- 
nising at once the present he had 
given Sophia Dorothea, he went 
straight to her apartment and up- 
braided her. The Princess could 
only say the glove had been ma- 
liciously stolen; but her husband 
left her fully inclined to think the 
whole affair looked suspicious, and 
that there must be some truth in the 
rumours which had reached him of 
his wife’s gallantries. The life of 
Sophia was now a series of annoy- 
ances ; her husband’s coldness and 
the flaunting presence of Mesdames 
Platen, her sister (whose first hus- 
band had died, and who had since 
married General Weyke), Made- 
moiselle Schulenburg, and the 
other members of their infamous 
coterie, made her public and pri- 
vate existence one long trial. Under 
these circumstances, she wrote more 
than one letter to her mother, hop- 
ing she would influence the Duke 
of Zell to remonstrate with her 
husband. All these missives were 
productive of no good result, for 
things had altered at Zell since the 
ill-fated day on which Sophia Do- 
rothea had left it. The Duke had 
been, through the indirect influ- 
ence of Madame Pilaten, so preju- 
diced against his daughter, that all 
her mother’s arguments fell un- 
heeded. At Hanover the unfortu- 
nate Princess had only one friend, 
her faithful lady-in-waiting, Made- 
moiselle Knesebeck, and life would 
have been harder even than it was 
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had she not enjoyed the sympathy 
and counsel of this valued confi- 
dante. On the occasion of another 
intrigue of Madame Platen’s against 
her, Konigsmark informed Sophia 
Dorothea of it. She at once went 
to her husband, and asked him to 
defend her honour; he, however, 
coldly replied she must manage 
her own affairs, and not torment 
him. On her still insisting, he 
struck her, and presently the pages 
in the ante-room, hearing cries for 
help, rushed in just in time to save 
her from being strangled. Human 
patience could endure no more ; 
so the unhappy Princess started for 
Zell, resolved never more to return 
to the scenes of her misfortunes 
and humiliations. Her mother’s 
loving reception fell like balm on 
her wounded heart, parched for the 
dew of affection. The Duke, how- 
ever, prejudiced, as he was, against 
her, at once told his daughter he 
would consent to no separation 
from her husband ; that she might 
stay in Zell a short time, and then 
she must return to Hanover. The 
poor Princess thought this the 
sum of misery ; but in this, as in 
everything else, she did what was 
required of her, and, hervisit ended, 
set out once more for Hanover. 
The ducal family had, during her 
absence, retired to the summer 
palace of Herrnhausen ; and when 
Sophia Dorothea’s carriage was 
seen, Mesdames Platen, Schulen- 
burg, and all the vile coterie 
placed themselves at the windows 
to see the face of the unhappy 
wife, thus compelled, against her 
will, to return to her husband. 
Whether the Princess knew of the 
presence of her enemies at Herrn- 
hausen, or thought the electoral 
family were still at Hanover, is a 
moot point; any way great was the 
chagrin and disappointment when 
her carriage passed before the eyes 
of the cowardly women, and kept 
on its course for Hanover. 
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Here her life returned to its old 
round of annoyances and griefs. 
The behaviour of the Crown Prince, 
more than ever enamoured of Ma- 
demoiselle Schulenburg, became 
still colder, and more sullen to his 
neglected wife, who, had it not 
been for her children and her faith- 
ful Knesebeck, would have been 
without one solace in her sorrow. 
Count K6nigsmark, filled with sym- 
pathy for his former playmate, and 
constrained, though he was, to con- 
form apparently to the whims and 
desires of the powerful wife of the 
prime minister, yet found an op- 
portunity to warn the Princess to 
be on the alert for mischief from 
her enemies. His safety requiring 
a change of plan, he left Hanover 
for a time to shake himself free 
from the chains the unworthy 
Platen had thrown around him. He 
turned his steps towards Saxony, 
and contrived to gain the favour 
of the Elector, Frederic Augustus, 
whose Court was a fit rival in point 
of immorality to that he had just 
quitted. On several occasions here 
he found himself in congenial so- 
ciety, giving little anecdotes of the 
loves of Madame Platen, Made- 
moiselle Schulenburg, and Madame 
Weyke, each and all of whom he 
mentioned with more freedom than 
respect. To these details he added, 
in strong terms, censures of their 
infamous conduct towards the 
Crown Princess, and sketched the 
woes their malicious wickedness 
had entailed upon her. Among 
his hearers was one of Madame 
Platen’s spies, who, only too happy 
to have this opportunity of proving 
his devotion to her, at once sent 
her a minute account of K6nigs- 
mark’s conversations. Vindictive 
as she already was against him, 
Platen hurried immediately to the 
Elector, Ernest Augustus, told him 
all she had heard with manifold 
exaggerations, until she had roused 
his anger, and extorted a promise 
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that he would punish, with great 
severity, his colonel of the guards. 

Having gained this, her next 
object was to persuade him to be- 
lieve in the improper intimacy be- 
tween Sophia Dorothea and the 
Count; but here the purity of her 
life defended her, and the old 
Elector required proofs before he 
would doubt his daughter-in-law. 
These proofs not existing, Madame 
Platen now taxed all her ingenuity 
to fabricate some. Jealousy and 
hatred are strong incentives, and 
both these passions had long been 
roused in her breast against her 
unhappy victim. 

Konigsmark returned at this 
time to Hanover, ignorant of all 
these new machinations. One 


night when he went to his room he’ 


found a note from Sophia Doro- 
thea, requesting him to visit her 
immediately. Unable to account 
for a summons at this advanced 
hour, he naturally thought some 
intrigue of Madame Platen’s had 
caused the Princess to apply to 
him for aid. Curious and anxious, 
he proceeded at once to her apart- 
ment, where, from the surprise 
depicted on the faces of the attend- 
ants who admitted him, he began 
to suspect some mystification. 
However, he presented himself be- 
fore Sophia Dorothea, thinking 
that, as he had come so far, he 
might as well unravel it. Her 
face at his arrival, as also that of 
Mademoiselle Knesebeck, express- 
ed utter astonishment ; and when 
he showed her the letter he had 
received, she denied all knowledge 
of it, and the conclusion was 
forced upon them that it must be 
a forgery. This idea, one would 
think, would, by warning them of 
mischief, have determined Konigs- 
mark to retire immediately, but the 
conversation glided from the pre- 
sent subject to occurrences which 


had taken place at the Courts of’ 


Saxony and Hanover during his 
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absence. Amongst other things, 
the unhappy Princess informed the 
Count of the increased cruelties 
and infidelities of her husband, and 
confided to him her desire to es- 
cape from Hanover, and, if possi- 
ble, take refuge in the protection 
of her mother’s old friend, the 
Duke of Wolfenbiittel. Fired with 
enthusiasm and chivalrous ardour, 
Konigsmark promised to put him- 
self entirely at Sophia Dorothea’s 
disposal, and to prepare every- 
thing with the greatest secrecy and 
promptitude for her departure. An 
unwelcome interruption came at 
this juncture from Mademoiselle 
Knesebeck, who had been present 
during the entire interview, but 
who, not mingling in the conversa- 
tion, had more leisure to remark 
the lateness of the hour. KO6nigs- 
mark then, with reiterated pro- 
mises of fidelity, left the apartments 
of the Princess and proceeded to 
the vestibule, whence he could 
gain his own quarters. 

We must here look back on 
Madame Platen (whose infamies 
by this time had gained her the title 
of Countess), who, as the reader 
will have guessed, was the worthy 
author of the note by which Ko- 
nigsmark had been drawn at such 
an unreasonable hour to the Prin- 
cess’s apartments. The moment 
she found that her victims had so 
innocently fallen into the snare she 
prepared for them, she rushed to 
find the Elector, to whom she gave 
an account of all that was passing, 
dwelling on the enormity of Ko- 
nigsmark’s visit at such an hour to 
his son’s wife, and urging him, for 
his own honour, to have the Count 
arrested and imprisoned. Weak 
as water in everything in which 
this woman was concerned, the 
Elector, in an evil moment, assent- 
ed, even leaving the management 
of the arrest to her. Three soldiers 
were sent for, told by the Elector 
to obey the orders they would re- 
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ceive from Madame Platen impli- 
citly, to arrest the person she 
would designate, and, if necessary, 
to use their arms. This was all 
the Countess wanted, so she led 
the men into the hall through which 
she knew KOnigsmark must pass 
before he could leave the palace, 
plied them with drink until they 
were ripe for any atrocity, and then, 
hearing footsteps, she concealed 
herself, having previously ordered 
the men to fall upon the person 
who was advancing as soon as 
he should pass the large stove be- 
hind which they were hidden. The 
Count meanwhile advanced cau- 
tiously, the knowledge of the note 
having been forged made him fear 
a trap, and more especially did he 
think this since he had tried the 
usual issues from the palace and 
found them all closed. He had 
been compelled to come to the 
great hall which led into the Leine 
Strasse, and carefully looking into 
the semi-darkness on all sides for 
the ambushed enemy, whose pre- 
sence he suspected. His hand was 
already on the hilt of his sword 
when the three assailants burst 
out upon him and attacked him 
with blind fury. The issue of 
the struggle was doubtful, as K6- 
nigsmark had already wounded 
two of his adversaries, when the 
blade ofhissword snapping asunder, 
left him at the mercy of his foes, 
and he was thrown down ; the sharp 
corner of a table striking his temple 
as he fell, he lost consciousness. 
The soldiers, maddened with wine, 
the pain of their wounds, and the 
sight of their adversary’s blood, 
stabbed him as he lay. The one 
of them who had stooped for this 
purpose, for the first time dis- 
covered the identity of the Count. 
Completely sobered by this circum- 
stance, the three men lifted K6- 
nigsmark, and carried him into an 
adjoining room, where, as he opened 
his eyes, the first face he saw was 
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that of his arch-enemy, the Count- 
ess, who stood gloating over the 
success of her plot. He had just 
strength to murmur, ‘Spare the 
Princess!’ when he fell again intoa 
swoon. He rallied once more, and 
collecting all his remaining force, 
began denouncing the Countess 
as the cause of his death, when her 
foot stopped him, and treading on 
his mouth, she pretended she had 
slipped in the pool of blood which 
surrounded hin. A few moments 
later, Philip, Count Konigsmark, 
breathed his last. Fear and terror 
had now obtained possession of the 
soldiers, and the Countess, taking 
advantage of this, told them they 
would all be hanged for having kill- 
ed their‘colonel, unless they said he 
had caused his own death by resist- 
ing his arrest. Dread had utterly 
shaken their nerves, and they were 
ready to promise anything; so 
Madame Platen called the Elector, 
who was overwhelmed at this un- 
expected result of his deference to 
her desires, and burst forth with a 
torrent of reproaches to her for 
having caused him to become the 
unwilling accomplice of this hate- 
ful deed. The Countess at last 
with great difficulty appeased him, 
and suggested a plan to conceal 
the body of the Count, so that his 
fate should not transpire. All 
stains and traces of the bloody 
scene were quickly obliterated by 
the soldiers, who for their own 
sakes would be silent about the 
affair. The body was at once 
hidden, covered with quick-lime, 
bricked up, and next morning no 
sign of the night’s drama was visi- 
ble. 

Sophia Dorothea meanwhile, on 
the withdrawal of Konigsmark, had 
given herself up to the sweet hope 
of soon leaving the odious home 
in which her married life had been 
passed ; and relying implicitly on 
his promises, employed herself in 
sorting her papers and packing 
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her jewels ready for her departure. 
The forged note occasionally re- 
curred to her memory, and filled 
her with most dismal forebodings ; 
but soon the hope of escape 
returned, and blotted out the 
dark imaginings. In the morning 
the intelligence that some of the 
Count’s servants, alarmed at the 
non-appearance of their master, 
had come to the palace in search 
of him, caused her poignant anx- 
iety ; and now every hour brought 
its fresh item of unwelcome news. 
This arrived at a crisis when she 
learned that Konigsmark’s papers 
had been seized ; for she remem- 
bered that among them were let- 
ters from herself in which she had, 
with more candour than prudence, 
referred to her projected escape. 
All this was unfortunately the truth, 
as his residence had, at Madame 
Platen’s suggestion, been searched, 
and all the letters and papers given 
over to her investigation ; a course 
which eminently answered her pur- 
pose, as she thus had an oppor- 
tunity of destroying some of the 
very compromising documents she 
had been foolish enough to write 
him, as also to possess herself of 
letters wherewith to accuse the un- 
happy Princess, whose destruction 
she was intent on effecting. Of 
Sophia Dorothea’s letters there was 
an abundant supply ; some men- 
tioning in stringent terms her opi- 
nion of Madame Platen and her 
clique, others speaking in tones of 
reprehension of the Elector and 
the Crown Prince, and again, some 
which showed her idea of her fa- 
ther’s conduct in compelling her 
return to Hanover. Of these docu- 
ments the Countess destroyed all 
that were detrimental to herself, and 
then put before the Elector’s eyes 
those which would injure Sophia 
Dorothea, with the most evil com- 
ments she could devise. The result 
of this was the immediate despatch 
of Count Platen to the Court of 
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Zell to inform the Duke and 
Duchess of their daughter’s ‘ in- 
famous conduct and conspiracies.’ 
Grief and sorrow filled the heart of 
the unhappy mother, who, in de- 
spair, invoked Heaven for some 
means to rescue her child. The 
Duke, too well tutored by the un- 
principled Bernstorf, launched only 
denunciations and imprecations 
against her he had once so fondly 
loved. Letters from her followed, 
entreating her parents to interfere 
and protect her ; but, alas, the Duke 
would not listen, and the Duchess 
thus found herself powerless to 
make one effort in her unhappy 
daughter’s ‘cause. Platen had so 
misrepresented the truth to the 
Duke of Zell, that on his return he 
brought with him this admission 
of the justice of the Crown Prince’s 
demand fora separation. The old 
Elector now incurred the anger of 
his imperious mistress by declaring 
his firm conviction of Sophia Do- 
rothea’s innocence as regarded any 
improper intimacy with Konigs- 
mark, though he was obliged to 
confess that she had certainly writ- 
ten to him, much more openly than 
was necessary, her opinions on 
himself and the rest of the family. 
All this time the Crown Princess 
had no positive information of what 
became of Konigsmark after he 
left her, and hoped that somehow 
he might have escaped. This flat- 
tering idea she was not long des- 
tined to indulge ; for Count Platen 
took advantage, in an interview 
he had with her for the purpose of 
announcing that, for her gross mis- 
conduct, she was to leave Hanover 
at once, to tell herhe waskilled while 
resisting his arrest when quitting 
her apartments after midnight. 
Her only friend thus cruelly mur- 
dered, and on her account, was a 
fearful blow to the unhappy woman, 
and now the only person she had 
to depend on for advice was Kne- 
sebeck ; but what could two help- 
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less women do against the horde 
of fiends conspiring against them ? 
Will it be believed that even this 
one friend was to be separated 
from her, and that, innocent martyr 
as she was, she was to be turned 
away from her home, childless and 
friendless? The parting from the 
two little ones, whom she had so 
devotedly loved, was heart-rend- 
ing, more than ever so when she 
knew that they would be taught to 
scom and contemn the mother 
whose one happiness they had been. 
To try her to the utmost, she had 
been allowed to think that this was 
the last drop in her cup of bitter- 
ness; but one more had to be 
drained before she left the scene of 
her sorrow. Count Platen was 
sent with the avowed object of 
offering a reconciliation to her hus- 
band, but with the secret one of 
heaping every insult and indignity 
on her devoted head. One of the 
least offensive questions this man 
asked had reference to her intended 
escape to Wolfenbiittel, to which 
she replied that she certainly had 
contemplated seeking an asylum in 
the domains of Duke Anthony 
Ulric. As to the other questions 
which bore upon her connection 
with Konigsmark, she declined all 
discussion, but requested, as a 
proof of her innocence, that the 
sacrament might be administered 
to her. After much consideration, 
and the despatch of a message to 
Zell requesting the Duke’s opinion, 
it was decided that her wish should 
be complied with ; and to this pur- 
pose an altar was fitted up in one 
of her apartments. She listened 
with great devotion to an exhorta- 
tion from the officiating clergyman, 
and partook of the bread and wine. 
After this she turned to Count 
Platen, and asked him whether 
his wife would not like to testify 
her innocence in the same man- 
ner. 

The characters of two persons 
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whom we have mentioned seem to 
have undergone a curious change. 
The Elector of Hanover, from being 
the avaricious grasping individual 
we were first introduced to, now 
brought upon himself considerable 
annoyance from the manner in 
which he asserted his daughter-in- 
law’s innocence, and refused to be- 
lieve in her guilt; whereas the 
Duke of Zell, the loving husband 
of an adored wife, and the tender 
father of an idolised child, allowed 
himself to be prejudiced and duped 
by his worthless prime minister, 
until, of all her enemies, Sophia 
Dorothea could count none more 
implacable than he. When the 
Prince’s offer of reconciliation was 
made to her, greatly though she 
had suffered from his cruelties and 
misconduct, Sophia hesitated to 
give a decided refusal; he was, 
let him be what he would, the 
father of her children, and as such 
she would use every argument to 
herself which could induce her to 
pardon and live with him. At this 
juncture her father’s faithless minis- 
ter Bernstorf happening to be in 
Hanover, she applied to him for 
advice ; but he knew too well the 
object of the Platens to doubt the 
course most agreeable to them, so 
he urgently begged her not to 
humiliate herself to her husband, 
thereby admitting her faults, but 
to insist on the separation, and to 
return to Zell, where her father 
would willingly receive her. As 
can be imagined, this last item of 
Bernstorf’s news was what Sophia 
Dorothea, of all things, most 
ardently would have desired ; she 
therefore made known her wish for 
a separation, and to end her life 
under the protection of her father. 
But this did not at all suit the views 
of any of her persecutors; she 
must be still under their control, 
or they considered their plans 
would be only half successful. A 
Consistorial Court was formed of 
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men learned in ecclesiastical law 
to examine into the questions at 
issue between the Crown Prince 
and his wife, and pronounce on 
their case. The Princess, anxious 
to be away from Hanover during 
the sitting of this court, begged 
permission to retire to Zell, which 
request being accorded, she was 
conducted to Lauenau. At Han- 
over the Crown Prince entered into 
his complaints against his wife 
through Counsellor Livius, stating 
that she had behaved with neither 
love nor duty, but had abandoned 
her home and gone to her parents 
at Zell with the express determina- 
tion of not returning; that when 
her father had compelled her doing 
so, she had insultingly driven past 
Herrnhausen, where she knew her 
husband was staying, and pro- 
ceeded to Hanover, where he had 
often visited her, but without pro- 
ducing any alteration in her un- 
dutiful behaviour. The name of 
K6énigsmark was scarcely men- 
tioned. Naturally, now it came to 
the point, Countess Platen found 
herself unable to produce the 
‘ proofs,’ of which she had spoken 
with such confidence. The Mar- 
shal of the Court and Counsellor 
Thies now waited upon Sophia 
Dorothea at Lauenau, to receive 
her instructions as to whether she 
would return to her husband on 
the terms proposed by Platen 
(which were nothing less than a 


full admission of guilt), or, putting - 


her cause into the hands of the 
members of the court, abide by 
their decision. Sophia Dorothea 
sent them back with the answer 
that she never intended to return 
to her husband, and had no greater 
desire than to sign a deed of sepa- 
ration. ‘This not being considered 
sufficient, a second deputation 
waited upon her, and again a third ; 
but her resolution remained un- 
shaken, and, on the 3d December 
1694, a document praying for the 
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dissolution of the marriage was put 
into court, and on the 28th of that 
month the marriage was formally 
annulled by the Consistorial Court. 
In another arrangement the Castle 
of Ahlden was decided on as the 
place of the Princess’s residence, 
and her income fixed at 8000 tha- 
lers, exclusive of the wages of her 
household. This income was to be 
increased on the death ofher father. 
Wilhelmsburg, that property which, 
in the happy days of their young 
married life, Duke George William 
had presented to his Eleonore, was 
now to go to Sophia Dorothea’s 
son, the Crown Prince enjoying 
the revenues during his life. By 
this, and other agreements of the 
same kind, we see that, anxious 
though they were to get rid of 
the Princess, none of the Han- 
Overian party had the least wish to 
forfeit any of the possessions she 
brought as her dowry. 

We must now take our readers 
with us, and introduce them to the 
Castle of Ahlden, which, for thirty- 
two years, was to be the prison of 
the ill-fated wife of a licentious and 
cruel husband. In a dreary and 
unfrequented part of the duchy of 
Ze.l, this building, made of brick 
and wood, far more resembled a 
half-ruinous farm than a residence 
suitable to the wife of the Crown 
Prince of Hanover. Though dig- 
nified by the name of castle, the 
house had but small advantages to 
entitle it to its pretentious appella- 
tion ; standing on the south bank 
of the little river Aller, it even 
lacked the beauty of surrounding 
scenery. Here, then, Sophia Do- 
rothea arrived on a bleak winter 
day, when the deep mantle of snow 
and the bitter wind lent even an 
additional look of desolation to 
her prison. The interior of the 
house did not belie its exterior ; 
small shabby rooms succeeded one 
another, and even to the domestics 
provided for her attendance, the 
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Princess’s new abode had a look 
of gloom and squalor. With the 
title of Duchess of Ahlden, which 
she was to assume in lieu of those 
that were hers by right, was to be- 
gin Sophia Dorothea’s isolation 
from, as much as possible, every- 
thing beyond her miserable prison. 
Her life here began its undeviating 
regularity : occupation being abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent her 
mind dwelling on its sorrows, she 
took upon herself even the most 
minute details relative to the ad- 
ministration of her property, set- 
tled the affairs of her house, and 
devoted the remaining portion of 
her time to the improvement, phy- 
sical and moral, of her poorer 
neighbours. With her little house- 
hold gathered round her, she at- 
tended service every Sunday in one 
of her apartments, since the plea- 
sure of taking part in the devotions 
at the village church was denied 
her. Correspondence with her 
children being forbidden, it was 
only through the letters she re- 
ceived from her mother that the 
poor prisoner obtained any intelli- 
gence of them. We can, then, ima- 
gine with what anxiety she awaited 
the arrival of the couriers from 
Zell, and with what eagerness she 
wrote the replies. 

In 1698 her father-in-law died, 
and was succeeded by his son, the 
Crown Prince. Far from experi- 
encing any diminution in the rigour 
of her sequestration, her husband’s 
advent to the throne only increased 
its severity: thus dragged on ten 
years of Sophia Dorothea’s life, and 
now only, for the first time, did her 
father express any wish to see her ; 
but this desire was put off to ‘a 
more convenient season,’ and, in 
the interim, he died. One little 
trait of her son, the young Crown 
Prince, shows us that, however 
greatly his mother may have been 
maligned to him, every spark of 
filial love was not extinct. We 
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allude to an attempt he made to 
see her when out with a hunting- 
party. Knowing the place of his 
mother’s imprisonment was not far 
off, he determined to make an 
effort to see her; so he wandered 
away from his attendants, put spurs 
to his horse, and rode at the top 
of his speed for Ahlden. Arrived 
near the castle, he tied his horse 
to a tree, walked up to the moat, 
across which he swam, and pre- 
sented himself, all dripping, at the 
drawbridge. The warder, knowing 
his duty too well to let a stranger, 
especially one in this plight, pass, 
summoned the governor, who, as 
can well be believed, decidedly re- 
fused access to his prisoner, and 
bade the daring youth return 
whence he came. Seeing the im- 
possibility of prevailing, the Crown 
Prince did as he was bid, and 
shortly after rejoined his attendants, 
who had been somewhat alarmed 
at his disappearance. Whether 
Sophia Dorothea ever heard of this 
visit or not, we cannot tell; but if 
she did, it must have been a great 
solace to her lonely heart to know 
she still lived in her son’s memory 
and affection. 

In 1705 the young Prince mar- 
ried Caroline Wilhelmina, daughter 
of the Margrave of Anspach ; and 
at the close of the same year his 
sister was united to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, afterwards Fre- 
derick William I., and became the 
mother of Frederick the Great. On 
her son-in-liw’s accession to the 
Prussian throne, Sophia Dorothea 
wrote to her daughter to entreat 
her influence with Frederick Wil- 
liam to obtain his interference for 
her freedom, but the young Queen’s 
husband was one who allowed no 
intermeddling in state affairs, so 
nothing came of this prayer of the 
unfortunate prisoner. In August 
1714, Queen Anne of England 
died, and the Elector of Hanover 
succeeded to her throne as George 
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I. He took with him to his new 
dominions a harem of antiquated 
Germans, and in all probability 
would have thought or cared very 
little what became of his ill-used 
wife, had it not been for a prophecy 
which came to his ears, that he 
would die within a year of the day 
on which she expired, therefore he 
continually had reports made to 
him of the state of her health. 
During all the years of her im- 
prisonment Sophia Dorothea had 
hoped against hope to effect her 
escape ; but one confidante after 
another proved to be only a spy of 
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her enemies, and from Prussia no 
help seemed ever likely to come. 
Despair at last broke her proud 
spirit. Disappointed of all love 
and affection, with no friend near 
to receive her last wishes, Sophia 
Dorothea, the once loved and 
lovely daughter of Zell, gave up 
her sorrow-worn soul to the great 
Healer of all grief in the dreary 
prison in which she had shed so 
many bitter tears, on the 13th 
November 1726. Was it retribu- 
tion that her husband died within 
the year? 
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THE days are full of sadness, 
The nights are full of pain ; 
The hours that are fleeting onwards 
Will never come back again. 


The house is standing silent, 
No step is on the stair ; 
My heart beats slow and coldly 
As I pass a vacant chair. 


The flowers bloom their fairest, 
The birds’ songs fill the air ; 

But the form that I have worshipped, 
My darling, is no more there. 


The hearth is left all cheerless 

Of her sweet and vanished grace, 
Of all that I have cherished 

There remains an empty place. 


The night comes cool and balmy, 
And stars in the far-off skies 
Gaze, through the growing darkness, 

With my lost one’s serious eyes. 


The sea has its mighty waves, 
The river its ceaseless flow, 

The world has her many pleasures,— 
But I have only my woe. 


ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OVER A CIGAR. 


‘Wisdom means a world of pain.’ 


Ir is an exceptionally warm April 
evening. Myriads of stars gleam 
overhead ; and to a casual passer- 
by the dim shadows of the cool 
Green Park suggest that a night 
spent within its iron gates would 
be no great hardship after all. 

Ask those who have tried it, my 
friend ! 

The choice of a resting-place 
lies between the tantalising and 
decidedly hard upright of a square 
wooden bench, or the sodden le- 
vel of grass on which the dews 
of night have fallen in copious 
showers. 

Maurice looks into the Park as 
he is passing along westwards ; but 
he is on the safe side in Piccadilly, 
and he glances through the high 
iron railings abstractedly as he 
paces along until he perceives that 
a figure, a tall female figure, is steal- 
thily gliding over the grass within 
the Park, and that she evidently 
desires to keep on a level with him. 

Presently the woman stops, and 
he mechanically stands still also. 
Then, from out the close folds of 
her clinging black shawl a hand is 
protruded, a long shapely white 
hand, and a voice says, 

‘In God’s name, help me—give 
me money for a night’s lodging ! 
I have slept on a bench twice, and 
I feel so tired—so ill.’ 

_ Maurice thinks of Clare. The 
girl who has just addressed him 
speaks in the tone and with the 
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accent of a lady. What can have 
brought her to this miserable pass ? 

It is not Ciare ; for this girl has 
bright fair hair. So much Maurice 
can distinguish even in the semi- 
darkness. 

But it might have been. 

And for Clare’s sake and Ha- 
rold’s, Maurice gives this sweet- 
voiced supplicant half-a-sovereign. 

‘From my heart I thank you! 
God bless and keep you!’ cries 
the girl, and she buries her face in 
her hands and sobs. 

Maurice walks steadily on. Five 
minutes before he felt decidedly 
out of temper with himself and the 
rest of the world. This little in- 
cident had softened his mood, and 
the poor girl's earnest thanks echo 
in his mind and attune it to gentler 
thoughts. 

He had been considerably an- 
noyed by Lord Kempton’s revela- 
tions at the Kaleidoscope, and the 
fact of his pupil’s declining to ac- 
company him home after the per- 
formance was over, did not serve 
to mitigate his displeasure. 

‘I promised Harford that I would 
look in at the Albany after the 
theatre, and stay and have a 
chat and a smoke with him and 
some other fellows whom he has 
asked to meet me. I am sorry 
to leave you, Maurice ; but a man 
must keep his engagements, you 
know.’ 

This declaration was received in 
silence. Lord Kempton had evi- 
dently forgotten that it was his 
tutor’s last night at home, and 
Maurice was too proud to remind 
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him. With a hasty good-night 
they separated at the entrance to 
the Albany, and Maurice, secretly 
anathematising Harford, his thea- 
trical proclivities and gossipping 
friends, made his way westwards. 

Soon after that odd adventure 
with the fair-haired beggar, he ar- 
rived in Park-lane and opened the 
door of Hyde House with his latch- 
key. 

His heart is heavy as he ascends 
the long flights of stairs which lead 
up to his own particular ‘ den.’ 

All partings are more or less sad. 
And this is the last night he will 
spend under the roof which has 
afforded him such pleasant shelter 
during two years. True, he and 
his pupil have been absent from 
London a great deal; they have 
travelled, have seen strange coun- 
tries, and interviewed many inter- 
esting foreigners. But all the time 
of their journeying they have 
never settled down. Moving was 
the order of the day then; rest was 
thought of as far distant, and only 
spoken of in connection with— 
home. And home to both has been 
synonymous with this particular 
house among the crowd of Lon- 
don houses. And now that they 
have returned to it, and realised 
its comforts and its luxuries once 
again, it is time for Maurice to bid 
it adieu for ever. 

His present purpose is to remove 
to a modest apartment he has taken 
in King-street. 

Lady Fermanagh, speaking for 
herself as well as the Earl her hus- 
band, has invited Mr. Steele to 
remain as a guest at Hyde House 
as long as he can arrange to do so, 
and Maurice knows the invitation 
to be as sincere as it is cordially 
spoken; but he declines it. He 
has some literary work to complete, 
and just now particularly desires to 
be entirely unfettered, since he has 
volunteered to devote himself to 
some extent to his poor brother's 
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all-absorbing business—the pursuit 
of Clare. 

Maurice knows that any share in 
this quixotic enterprise will sadly 
interfere with the pleasing task of 
composition he has so lately em- 
barked upon. But Maurice has a 
kind heart, and his tenderest feel- 
ings have been aroused by the 
evident misery of his hot-headed 
young brother, and the profound 
compassion he himself feels for that 
hapless outcast—beautiful Clare. If 
only he could ascertain that she 
was housed and cared for, if his 
mind could be relieved by the 
knowledge that she was not desti- 
tute, not suffering and in absolute 
necessity like that poor creature 
who had appealed to him just now, 
then he would be relieved of his 
keenest anxiety. But while he 
thought of her as possibly in want 
of bread—struggling, forlorn—he 
could take neither rest nor relaxa- 
tion on his own account. So far 
the spirit of his brother had moved 
and dominated Maurice’s calmer 
sensibilities, and the remembrance 
of the cruel treachery of Mrs. 
Steele and her malicious daughter 
fired his indignation afresh when- 
ever he thought of it. 

Entering his den, Maurice ap- 
proaches the widely-opened win- 
dow, which in the daytime com- 
mands an extensive view of Hyde 
Park. He now looks sadly out 
into the still mystery of the dark 
spring night. 

He is far above the line of sight 
of such belated pedestrians as are 
still wandering along Park-lane. 
They can see nothing of the man 
leaning against a window-frame so 
high above their heads. And he, 
for his part, is not sorry to forget 
the troublous outside world for a 
time. His own reflections are far 
from pleasant just now; and to 
comfort himself to some extent, 
perhaps to smoothe the ruffled 
course of his thoughts, he lights a 
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cigar, an unwonted luxury, which 
is therefore more thoroughly ap- 
preciated. On one point he had 
made up his mind, even before he 
left the Kaleidoscope Theatre. Lord 
Fermanagh, who is coming up to 
town to-morrow, shall certainly re- 
ceive a word of caution from the 
ex-tutor as to the undesirability of 
John Harford’s companionship for 
his young cousin Alexander. 

Itismore than provoking to Mau- 
rice, who has fulfilled his duty as 
guardian to the son of the proud 
house of Fermanagh with unremit- 
ting energy, zeal, and devotion, to 
find that on the only occasion of his 
absence from his post that adven- 
turous pupil of his should have 
kicked over the traces and made 
some running on his own account. 
The bare facts of the case seem 
amazing to Maurice, as he mentally 
passes them in review. 

Lord Kempton behind the 
scenes, and in familiar conversa- 
tion with a ballet-girl—wonderful ! 

The youth is preternaturally 
grave and reserved, and, as a rule, 
clings to and upholds the tradi- 
tions of ‘caste’ with an almost in- 
flexible rigidity. He really emu- 
lates the Earl his father in every 
detail of creed and bearing. His 
lordship is a stanch Conservative 
and a martinet as regards discipline. 
To young Alexander the head of 
the house appears ‘very good 
form; and he has religiously 
striven to model himself after this 
excellent pattern. Considering the 
difference in the ages of father and 
son, the latter has succeeded re- 
markably well. 

It seems as difficult to Maurice 
to picture the Earl of Fermanagh 
himself in merry converse with a 
saucy ballet-girl, as to imagine 
grave Alexander amidst such un- 
dignified surroundings. And yet 
the fact of the adventure remained, 
acknowledged—ay, boasted of— 
by the chief actor in it. 
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Lord Kempton is only just 
twenty-one, but he looks much 
older. By nature he is careless 
and easy-going ; so it has certainly 
been a matter of some difficulty to 
him to acquire that air of hauteur 
and reserve on which he prides 
himself. 

Maurice knows the lad’s natu- 
ral proclivities well, and is tho- 
roughly aware of the substratum 
of placable indolence which un- 
derlies his self-possessed manner. 
He is of the world worldly, and 
Maurice sincerely hopes that boyish 
fickleness may be latent among his 
other hidden qualities. But there 
is certainly some cause for anxiety, 
thinks the tutor, as he remembers 
his pupil’s sudden and strange 
change of demeanour at the Kalei- 
doscope. Lord Alexander Kempton 
earnest, eager, and demonstrative 
in his admiring plaudits; talking 
with enthusiasm of moral perfection, 
which is above rank and station ; 
clenching his fist and ready to in- 
flict personal chastisement on Mr. 
Hoaks, because that enterprising 
gentleman chooses to manage his 
theatre according to his idiosyn- 
crasies and with scant regard for 
the moral welfare of the corps de 
ballet—this unexpected metamor- 
phosis is enough to arouse Man- 
rice’s alarm. 

Had Kempton contented him- 
self with some passing allusion to 
Miss Delane’s perfections, had he 
spoken with a light laugh, and told 
his rencontre behind the scenes as 
a joke, there would have been no 
cause for anxiety. But this was 
not the spirit in which young Alex- 
ander alluded to his adventure with 
‘ Susie.’ 

Heavens, if this lad should have 
fallen in love also! Fallen in 
love, and with a ballet-dancer ! 
He certainly has betrayed an 
amount of interest and enthusiasm ° 
to-night which is equally at vari- 
ance with his code and his usval 
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practice. Let us bow our proud 
heads, and cry Miserere ! 

No wonder Maurice works him- 
self up into a state of terrible ap- 
prehension, as his brother’s love- 
sick plaints and wailings are still 
ringing in his ears. 

‘It seems like the second act of 
a very realistic comedy,’ he thinks, 
smiling, as this view of the ‘ situa- 
tion’ occurs to him. And then he 
leans forward again and watches 
the curling cloudlets of smoke as 
they float along on the light sum- 
mer breeze. 

He himself, standing in the full 
blaze of a gas-lamp, appears like 
a white silhouette, clearly defined 
against the black background of 
night. He is really tall; but the 
breadth of his well-knit frame takes 
away from his height. His hair is 
dark, save where the light brings 
out a gleam of reddish hue, which 
lurks in the depths of the waving 
masses, and again betrays itself in 
the curling tips which rest on the 
low wide brow. His eyes are keen 
and bright, and look out from their 
dark lashes inquiring and attractive. 
In the sunlight they appear green, 
just now they seem gray ; butatall 
times they are candid and clever, 
the honest mirrors of an honest 
man’s soul. His features are clear- 
cut and regular, the chin well 
moulded, square, and firm. The 
mobile mouth inclined to be sati- 
rical, save when that rare smile 
which women have described as 
‘beautiful’ transfigures the pale, 
clear, statuesque face. 

Such, in outward appearance, is 
Maurice Steele, as he stands in that 
cosy familiar den of his for the last 
time, and reviews the position of 
affairs with that pleasant com- 
panion, a good cigar. ‘The second 
act of a comedy; yes. All the 
actors are armed with their parts ; 
but I have none given to me. I 
am only looking on, and yet I do 
not feel in the independent posi- 
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tion of the spectator pur ef sim- 
ple. Z cannot take up my hat and 
walk out of the theatre as soon as 
I feel bored, tired, or irritated 
by the aspect of affairs. Nor am 
Las deeply engaged in the progress 
of this realistic comedy as are the 
actors themselves. My assistance 
may or may not be required; all I 
can do is to hold myself in readi- 
ness at the wing, and thence to 
watch the general proceedings of 
those so deeply inyolved in this 
mad play yclept the Love of 
Boys? 

Presently Maurice forgets the 
personal trouble and discomfort 
inseparable from his position, vs- 
a-vis ‘the boys,’ in whom he takes 
so much interest. Most men would 
pooh-pooh the whole affair, call it 
‘ridiculous, beneath contempt, 
childish folly,’ &c. This Maurice 
cannot do. He thinks, and has 
reason to hope, that Lord Kemp- 
ton’s sudden fancy may prove as 
fleeting as it was startling. And 
he knows that the young aristocrat 
is susceptible to worldly conside- 
rations. Family pressure, duly 
brought to bear upon him, cannot 
fail to have a desirable effect. He 
loves his fond mother as much as 
he fears his stern father. 

But with Harold, the affair in 
any case must prove more serious. 
He, under his light débonnaire 
manner, his joyous laugh, and 
frankly ingenuous speech, possesses 
a depth of sentiment as profound 
as it is unexpected by those who 
listen to his merry talk and see the 
mischievous sparkle in his bright- 
blue eyes. 

Of late those eyes have been 
dimmed by many hot and bitter 
tears, which scorched the more be- 
cause they have been shed in 
secret, Hal feeling as much asham- 
ed of them as of all else that ap- 
peared womanish and silly to 
others, whereas he feels his grief 
to be as sacred as it is incurable. 
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Incurable until Clare shall be 
found, that is. 

All this Maurice realises, as 
also that his young brother is as 
innocent, or certainly as guileless 
now, as he was five years ago, when 
he recommended his handsome 
bride-elect to the tender mercies 
of his scheming ambitious mother. 
‘Poor Hal!’ thinks Maurice, fling- 
ing his cigar out of the window, 
and closing it with a weary yawn 
and stretch. ‘Poor Hal! he in- 
deed is loyalty personified. Worldli- 
ness and calculation must enter pro- 
minently into Kempton’s scheme 
of life; but to Hal they are words 
with no meaning. He swears that 
his love can never change, and is 
as confident of the lasting good 
faith of the beloved one as he is 
of his own. Kempton might yield 
for a time to pleasant external in- 
fluences, but he would always be 
on his guard; no fleeting feeling 
would ever lead him to forget him- 
self, or what is due to his po- 
sition. Harold, on the contrary, 
where he gives himself at all, re- 
serves nothing, and opposition in 
any shape will but serve to make 
him cling to his purpose with the 
more resolute tenacity.’ 

These are the conclusions Mau- 
rice, after profound and painful 
meditation, has arrived at, and he 
is by no means satisfied with the 
aspect of affairs as they present 
themselves to his view, an interest- 
ed but inactive spectator from the 
wings. He little thinks, poor man, 
that when he enters upon his new 
life on the morrow, the life which 
is to be devoted to literature 
and rest, he will but be moving a 
step nearer to the time when he 
will be called upon to leave his 
post of observation, and himself 
take an active, if not a prominent, 
part in the social drama on which 
he has so anxiously pondered over 
his cigar. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE ACADEMY. 


‘Think naught a trifle, though it small ap- 
pear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make 


the year, 
And trifles—life.’ 


‘We never go to meet, of set purpose, the 
important events of this life. We turn sud- 
denly around a corner and come upon them 
face to face,’ 

WEEKS passed on—weeks com- 
posed of grievously trying days 
and hours, each one of which 
added to the measure of poor Ha- 
rold’s acute suffering and truly 
agonising suspense. 

Maurice was comfortably settled 
in his new quarters by this time, 
and did his best to devote himself 
to that literary labour to which he 
had so long looked forward. But 
how can intellectual pursuits thrive 
when their would-be author is 
liable to perpetual distraction? 
This was Maurice’s case at the 
present time. 

Morn, noon, and night, he was 
never free from Harold’s invasions. 
His visits certainly did not last 
long; but what they lacked in 
length was more than made up for 
by repetition. 

The Saragossa was paid off now, 
and the young sailor had his time 
at his own disposal. He spent 
every hour of it in alternately be- 
moaning and wildly seeking his 
lost love. He had adhered to his 
original determination, and had 
not ‘darkened the doors’ of his 
parents’ house again. He sternly 
refused to see either his mother or 
sisters ; and once, when he heard 
the sound of the girls’ voices, as he 
entered the house in which Maurice 
was lodging, the irate youth turned 
and fled. 

He wandered about London 
like an unquiet spirit, seeking his 
Clare, but finding her not. 

He had one interview with his 
father, which was eminently un- 
satisfactory to both parties. 
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Mr. Steele, in telling Maurice 
about this visit of his brother’s, 
added his conviction that the boy 
was ‘ off his head.’ 

‘I suppose he will return to his 
senses some day,’ added the old 
man peevishly ; ‘but I hope he 
makes no mistake about my inten- 
tions. If he fancies I am going 
to deg for the honour of his com- 
pany in Hyde Park-place, he is de- 
cidedly mistaken, and you may tell 
him so.’ 

Maurice smiled. It must seem 
very strange to the hard-headed 
old City man who had lived all his 
life for money, money, money, 
only to find one son preferring 
clean hands to a full purse, and 
the other thinking love the sole 
necessity of earth or heaven. No 
wonder James Steele did not 
understand his boys, but rather 
looked upon them as problems in- 
soluble. 

Mr. Garbles’ ambition was fired 
by the unforeseen difficulties the 
finding of Clare presented, and he 
certainly left no stone unturned 
which might lead him to the dis- 
covery of that mysterious young 
lady’s hiding-place. She was not 
working in any of the schools of 
fine-art needlework, nor was she 
supplying any shops in London. 
On that point Mr. Garbles declared 
himself absolutely satisfied. And 
as neither his emp/oyés nor Maurice 
or Harold obtained any trace of 
the missing one, the ex-detective, 
who could not claim more money 
from his client since he evidently 
made no progress on the road of 
discovery, began to tire of the 
case at last, and contented himself 
with the problematical statement 
that ‘ Missy’ had most likely gone 
off to the Continent. ‘They al- 
ways does it, sir,’ he said coolly. 
‘They manages to get their fifty 
shillings by ’ook or by crook, and 
then they slopes—it is their nature 
to-o.’ 
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Where, then, was Clare? 

It is possible to hide oneself, 
and to remain securely hidden, in 
the midst of London—crowded 
London. 

Perhaps it was thus Clare ‘lay 
perdu.’ 

Time went on, and Maurice began 
to feel seriously alarmed on Ha- 
rold’s account. His friend, young 
Sumner, with whom the sailor was 
staying, said that he ate very little, 
slept not at all, and seemed a prey 
to the one all-absorbing grief. 

‘We shall be having him down 
with brain-fever or something worse 
if he goes on like this much lon- 
ger,’ poor Harold’s friend said an- 
xiously. 

And Maurice felt that it devolved 
upon him to take some decisive 
step for his brother’s ultimate wel- 
fare. 

‘We must get him sent abroad, 
and at once,’ he said, taking a sud- 
den resolution. ‘I will write to 
Admiral Styles. He will take him 
to China if I put the true state of 
the poor lad’s case before him.’ 

‘God bless you, Maurice,’ cried 
Sumner, ‘how little you know 
about Hal’s real state! He told 
me only last night that if he were 
ordered abroad now he would 
throw up the service and live upon 
his godfather’s legacy.’ 

Maurice ground his teeth. He 
felt himself unequal to further dis- 
cussion concerning one so utterly 
lost to reason, to all sense of 
manliness, as Harold began to 
appear to him now. 

To throw up all his prospects of 
a distinguished future, of an hon- 
ourable career, for the sake of— 
what ?—a pretty wilful girl, who 
chose to hide herself from the only 
friends she had in the world! 

In his natural impatience with 
Harold, Maurice for the moment 
forgot the wrongs which had driven 
Clare forth from the shelter of his 
father’s house. 
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But presently he remembered 
all, and felt the old compassion 
for the homeless wanderer. 

‘We must try for some home 
appointment for him if he refuses 
to go abroad,’ Maurice said to 
Jack Sumner, who was watching 
him anxiously. He also felt greatly 
troubled on Hal’s account. 

‘I am sure you are wise in get- 
ting the dear old fellow to do some- 
thing—anything,’ he said. ‘ Action 
and change must benefit him. If 
he goes on like this his brain will 
soften, or he'll take to drink, or 
go to the devil in some way,’ 

‘Something shall be done, and 
at once, that I will undertake,’ said 
Maurice, with decision ; and went 
Straight away to Hyde House, 
where he was certain of a hearing, 
and probably of assistance from 
Lord Fermanagh, who had a bro- 
ther at the Admiralty. 

The following week Harold 
Arthur Steele was duly appointed 
to the flagship at Portsmouth. 

‘He will ruin himself running 
backwards and forwards to Lon- 
don,’ growled Mr. Steele senior, 
when he read the appointment in 
the Zimes. 

‘ Better do that than ruin him- 
self by throwing up his profession 
altogether,’ said Maurice, who had 
had the greatest difficulty in induc- 
ing his brother to accept even this 
home appointment. 

Two or three days before Harold 
was to join his new ship, the bro- 
thers were strolling along Picca- 
dilly together; and Harold, who 
was always on the gui-vive when 
he found himself in a crowded 
thoroughfare, remarked on the un- 
usual number of people loitering 
in the vicinity of the Academy. 
The sight of a tall woman, who 
carried her head erect, always 
set his heart beating wildly ; and 
even Maurice’s equable temper 
had been ruffled beyond control 
once or twice by the frantic en- 
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deavours of Harold to look into 
the face of such ladies as aroused 
his momentary curiosity. 

Poor Harold, what disappoint- 
ments he made for himself! How 
unlike his Clare were most of the 
tall girls at whom he gazed with 
such startling earnestness ! 

‘Of course there is a crowd 
here,’ said Maurice, striving to 
tighten his grasp on his brother's 
arm, as that impetuous youth was 
about to pursue another tall phan- 
tom. ‘ The Academy has only been 
opened three or four days. Come 
in and have a look round, Hal ; 
when you get down to Portsmouth 
you will be expected to have “‘done 
the pictures.”’ 

‘Curse the pictures!’ growled 
Harold savagely. His character- 
istic in these days was universal 
anathema. 

‘Curse them, if you please, old 
growler,’ answered Maurice good- 
humouredly ; ‘only come and help 
me look at a few.’ 

Harold yielded, but not with a 
good grace. All places were in- 
different to him now; but he had 
an idea that he was more likely to 
meet Clare in the street than else- 
where, and for this reason avoided 
even shops, unless compelled to 
enter them. Might she not pass 
by the window towards which he, 
standing at the counter, would be 
turning his back ? 

Onthe steps of Burlington House 
Maurice met a man whom he knew 
slightly, a colonel of engineers. 

‘Would you like my catalogue, 
Steele?’ asked this obliging person. 
*I take as great an interest in the 
show as you do, and have marked 
some of the best pictures.’ 

Maurice thankfully accepted the 
offer. 

‘Don’t come away without hav- 
ing a look at Percy Hetheringham’s 
picture. There is always a crowd 
around it; but bide your time, it 
is well worth waiting to see.’ 
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‘All right, and thanks again,’ 
said Maurice, and the brothers 
passed on. 

Ascending the staircase, he be- 
gan to examine the catalogue. 

‘We must look out for this won- 
derful picture of Hetheringham’s, 
Hal,’ he said. ‘ Colonel Peel is a 
judge; we've had many a chat 
about art. It is the one subject 
we have in common.’ 

Harold felt he had no subject 
in common with any one just now, 
and followed his brother mechani- 
cally. 

‘Ah, I have it! exclaimed 
Maurice, turning down a page of 
the catalogue, ‘ Room IV., “ Maud 
Muller,” by P. Hetheringham. 


‘And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell.” 
Let us make our way to Room IV. 

at once.’ 

‘ Right,’ answered Hal. Room 
XX. would have been the same to 
him. 

They push their way through 
the well-dressed, but not always 
well-mannered, crowd ; and after 
a tedious delay find themselves 
outside the serried ranks, pressing 
close to what is evidently ¢He pic- 
ture of the room. 

‘We cannot get near it for the 
next hour,’ says Harold wearily. 
* Give it up for to-day, Maurice.’ 

He is longing to be out in the 
fresh air again—longing to be back 
in the streets, intent on his eternal 
quest. 

‘No, Hal,’ says his brother de- 
cisively. ‘Have some patience, 
for my sake. Peel said this pic- 
ture was worth waiting for; and 
I mean to wait.’ 

Harold resigns himself to cir- 
cumstances, or rather to the strong 
will of his brother. 

Maurice, having a certain pur- 
pose in view, is quite content to 
bide his time until its accomplish- 
ment is at hand. 

When the inner circle of the ad- 
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miring crowd begins to move, and 
he sees a space clear before him, 
he pushes Harold forward. 

Movement of any kind is agree- 
able to the latter, since it seems to 
bring him a step nearer to his exit 
from this horrid throng. 

He has no hope of meeting 
Clare here ; but in the streets— 

By this time he stands face to 
face with the picture of ‘Maud 
Muller.’ 

And, less than a minute after, 
he is struggling back through the 
ever-increasing crowd. He pushes 
his way, utterly regardless of pro- 
test and vituperation, until he has 
seized his brother’s arm. 

* Come and look, Maurice ! She 
is here—/ere / 

His face is white—ghastly. His 
lips tremble, so that he can barely 
articulate, and his eyes have the 
look in them of one who has seen 
a ghost. 

‘Hush, man, hush!’ whispers 
Maurice fiercely. ‘Every one can 
hear you. For Heaven’s sake, 
command yourself, and don’t make 
a scene here. What has happened 
now ?” 

Maurice has_ witnessed the 
blighting of so many false hopes 
on the poor over-wrought boy’s 
part lately, that he only expects to 
behold another tall and visionary 
likeness to the missing Clare in 
the Aer he has just been summoned 
‘to come and look at.’ 

But as he, in his turn, stands face 
to face with the picture of Maud 
Muller, he also knows that this is 
the portrait— and a marvellous 
likeness—of Clare Redmond. 

It is nearly three years now 
since he beheld the original ; but 
he has not a moment’s doubt as to 
her identity. 

That face, with its rich colour- 
ing and perfect contour, is unique. 
Those lustrous dark eyes, so full 
of wistful pathos, are Clare’s eyes. 

They look sadder, almost re- 
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proachfully out from the canvas, 
and the girl seems much older, 
more fragile, and yet more wo- 
manly in appearance. 

Gazing with rapt attention 
upon that beautiful face, Maurice, 
who looks with a man’s eyes, as 
well as with an artist’s criticism, 
upon the painting, understands 
and forgives his brother’s rav- 
ings. 

But now? 

‘We must go and find Hether- 
ingham instantly,’ exclaims Harold, 
seizing the catalogue to find the 
artist’s address. 

‘Gently, Hal,’ says Maurice 
quietly, withdrawing himself from 
the crowd, and leading the way to 
one of the central ottomans. ‘Sit 
down here for a moment. You 
look like a ghost still. I know 
Hetheringham ; there will be no 
difficulty about finding him. I was 
at his studio two or three times 
before I left England, and when 
Kempton and I met him in Vienna, 
he asked us to look him up as 
soon as we returned to London.’ 

‘Then don’t keep me sitting 
here. Let us be off at once !’ cries 
Harold, starting up. 

‘I must just speak a word to 
that little gray-haired man_ first,’ 
says Maurice, rising also, and mak- 
ing his way along the room. ‘ That 
is Sturge, the art-critic, and he 
knows Hetheringham intimately. 
He may be able to give us some 
information.’ 

‘Right,’ says Harold, and his 
restless impatience is merged in 
keen interest. 

The moment has af ast arrived 
when he begins to see his way to 
the end he has had in view for 
the last six wretched interminable 
months, and now he can afford to 
wait with a good grace just for a 
minute or two. 

Maurice, meanwhile, is thank- 
ful for this momentary delay, this 
check on Harold’s reckless im- 
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fact, afraid. 

He does not at all like the idea 
of going off with Harold on the 
spur of the moment to beard 
Hetheringham in his den. He 
knows something of that gay 
young artist personally, and far 
more by repute. He remembers 
the society Master Percy mixed 
with in Vienna, and he calls to 
mind certain stories in which that 
gay Lothario has played conspi- 
cuous parts in London. And he 
wisely concludes that it will be 
most desirable for all parties con- 
cerned to keep Harold and the 
Bohemian apart for the present. 

Sturge, the art-critic, is fortu- 
nately unable to tell the brother 
anything definite about the model 
who sat for ‘Maud Muller.’ 

‘Hetheringham was quite mys- 
terious about his chief picture this 
year,’ he tells them, screwing up 
his wizened ferret-like face. ‘In 
fact, he showed it to no one until 
the last Sunday before “sending 
in.” Kept the subject and the 
model dark, you know. We were 
chaffing him about this mysterious 
reaper the other night at the Aca- 
demy Club ; but he turned sulky, 
and walked off. That’s his way 
when he is put out, you know. 
We had all seen his other pic- 
tures; but no one had heard of 
this Maud Muller, which is out 
and out the best thing Master 
Percy has done as yet. “ Taking 
the Pitcher to the Well” is here, in 
Room VI. Have you seen it? 
Quitea gem. “ Peter the Hermit” 
is weak in composition; but the 
colour is good. ‘ Maud Muller” 
is certainly his masterpiece. He 
has his foot well in the stirrup 
just now; no doubt about that. 
Lucky dog! he has actually sold 
the three. What can a man— 

‘Where is this man Hethering- 
ham sow? interrupts Harold 
fiercely. He can restrain his im- 
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patience no longer. What on earth 
does Hetheringham’s luck signi- 
fy to any one? He wants to find 
Clare, and can await no further 
dissertation from the loquacious 
little critic. 

That diminutive person has not 
perceived Harold hitherto, and 
now turns and looks at him with 
considerable astonishment. 

Agitation and excitement are 
legible in every line of the young 
fellow’s pale nervous face. His 
voice trembles; indeed, he is 
trembling all over. 

* My brother, Mr. Sturge,’ says 
Maurice, introducing them. He 
feels annoyed by Harold’s too evi- 
dent want of self-control. ‘We 
are very anxious to see Hether- 
ingham at once on a matter of 
urgent business,’ he explains, meet- 
ing the critic’s inquisitive eyes with 
as much indifference as he can 
command in his own. ‘Have 
you any idea if he is in town just 
now ?” 

‘I really can’t tell you,’ answers 
Sturge uneasily. Something in 
the younger brother’s resolute face 
has alarmed him. He has a great 
liking and admiration for Percy 
Hetheringham, ‘the rising genius 
of the day,’ and would far rather 
save him from, than expose him 
to, anything like ‘trouble.’ And 
Harold’s mien is certainly threaten- 
ing. ‘Something about that mys- 
terious model, no doubt,’ is the 
thought in his mind, as he replies 
to Maurice’s inquiry. ‘I suppose 
he is in town. Most men are 
here just now. I saw him the day 
before yesterday at the club. Ah, 
by the bye, he told me then that 
he was thinking of going abroad 
almost immediately; but he did 
not say where or for how long. 
You are sure to find out at his 
studio.’ 

‘ Thanks, thanks,’ whispers Mau- 
rice hurriedly; while Harold is 
violently dragging him by the arm. 
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‘I’m off to-morrow,’ he cries. 
‘Don’t forget that, Maurice. We 
have not a moment to lose.’ 

‘Of course there’s a woman in 
this,’ mutters Sturge, wiping his 
eyeglass carefully before he turns 
his attention to a fresh picture. 
‘O Percy, my boy, what a fine 
fellow you'd be if it were not for 
those treacherous women ! 

Mr. Archibald Sturge was a de- 
votee to misogamy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE TRACK. 

* Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day— 
Lies worse ; and while it says, ‘‘ We shall 

be blest 
With some new joys,” cuts off what we 
possest.” 

Tue brothers are soon seated 
in ahansom, and speeding towards 
Chelsea, the district in which Mr. 
Percy Hetheringham’s studio is 
situate. 

Harold is calmer now, earnest, 
eager, expectant, and silent. 

Maurice is also silent for a while, 
but far from happy; and after a 
time his uneasiness manifests itself 
in a pertinent question. 

‘Would it not be much better, 
Hal,’ he says inppressively, ‘to let 
me tackle Hetheringham by my- 
self?” 

Harold turns sharply, and faces 
his elder brother with keen scru- 
tiny in his blue eyes. They have 
lost all their brightness of late, the 
wonted look of boyish merriment 
has died out of them ; but they are 
steadfast, penetrating, serious, and 
Maurice does not care to meet 
them lest they should discover the 
thoughts in his mind at the mo- 
ment. 

‘Of course I shall go with you,’ 
says Hal, with prompt decision. 
‘He can have nothing to say to 
you that I should not hear.’ 
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‘I hope not,’ answers Maurice 
doubtfully. 

* You Aofe not!’ cries his brother, 
with passion. ‘Do you think I 
will permit you to express a doubt 
about her—about my Clare ?’ 

The young fellow’s voice sounds 
so piteous, as he lingers over the 
last words, that Maurice refrains 
from further remark. Great com- 
passion is possessing him, as he 
realises the nature of the forebod- 
ing which Sturge’s comments had 
previously aroused in his thought- 
ful mind. 

Nothing was known of the 
model who stood for ‘ Maud 
Muller.’ Percy had been ‘ chaffed’ 
about her; but had remained mys- 
teriously silent. It was this last 
assertion which most alarmed 
Maurice, for he knew Percy’s cha- 
racter well as regarded women. 

He was unscrupulous in what 
he did, but very careful in all he 
said. 

What if Hetheringham had been 
the real cause of Clare’s flight, 
and Lord Verstrume merely a pre- 
text? 

With such troubled thoughts 
perplexing and tormenting him, 
no wonder Maurice takes refuge in 
silence. 

‘At last!’ exclaims Harold, as 
the cab draws up opposite a long, 
low, glass building, a combination 
of shop and conservatory, over 
which E. Spruce is printed in con- 
spicuous red letters. 

Harold is about to enter the 
shop, when Maurice stops him. 
‘I know the way to the studio,’ 
he says; ‘follow me. And he 
walks along a narrow passage 
which leads to the back of the con- 
servatory. 

The end of the passage opens 
out on to a sort of courtyard in 
which two separate houses stand 
facing the back of ‘E. Spruce’s’ 
establishment. 

Brass plates adorn the doors of 
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the houses, on the stone front of 
which is graven ‘ Baskerville Stu- 
dios, 1, 2.’ 

No. 1 surmounts the brass plate 
bearing the name ‘ Percy Hether- 
ingham.’ 

No. 2 belongs to ‘ Paul Everitt.’ 

‘Will you knock, or shall 1? 
asks Harold. 

He speaks in hot haste, and 
before Maurice has time to reply, 
he seizes the knocker on the door 
of No. 1, and raps as though he 
would rouse the dead. 

In this case quick and dead are 
callous: there is no reply. 

Then Maurice attacks door No. 
2, and this is presently opened by 
Mr. Paul Everitt in person. 

‘I have a model sitting,’ says 
Mr. Everitt crossly. ‘You must 
excuse me; cannot see any one 
just now.’ 

He holds his resplendent pa- 
lette in one hand, his mahl-stick 
in the other, and has a pipe in his 
mouth. 

His eyes betoken surprise and 
indignation, and his utterance, 
owing to the pipe, is indistinct. 

‘Can you tell me anything about 
your neighbour, Mr. Hethering- 
ham? asks Harold anxiously. 
The artist’s angry impatience does 
not dismay him in the least. 

‘Gone abroad — think — don’t 
know,’ says Everitt, and closes his 
door. 

Maurice, who knows artists, 
and respects their work, is not 
aggrieved. Harold is. 

‘ Brute !’ he mutters. 

‘He has a model posing; we 
couldn’t expect him to receive our 
interruption graciously,’ says Mau- 
rice. ‘Come back, and we will in- 
quire at the shop.’ 

Harold leads the way this time, 
stalking along the straight narrow 
passage as though he wears seven- 
league boots. When he has turned 
the corner and fronts the shop, he 
stumbles over a boy, who is kneel- 
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ing on the ground filling up a row 
of flower-pots with mould. 

* Hullo ! exclaims the lad, who 
has just escaped being run over by 
the gentleman’s impatient feet. 

‘Beg pardon, my man,’ says 
Harold, with a smile. He always 
has a smile for children. ‘I was 
in a hurry and did not see you. I 
did not hurt you, I hope?’ 

‘ Lor, no, sir !’ says the boy, wist- 
fully watching the hand of his in- 
terlocutor as it glides into a waist- 
coat-pocket, and producing a shil- 
ling offers it to Joe. 

‘Can you tell us anything about 
Mr. Hetheringham, who lives at 
No. 1 round the corner?’ asks 
Maurice. 

‘ He’s a hartiss, sir,’ says Joe, as 
if that answered all possible in- 
quiries. 

‘And where is he now?’ asks 
Harold. 

‘ Gone abroad, sir,’ answers Joe. 
‘Perhaps mother knows where. 
Shall I call mother, sir? She’s in 
the parlour a-back of our shop.’ 

‘Stop a moment, boy,’ says 
Maurice, who is always practical. 
‘Have you seen a tall handsome 
young lady coming here lately ?” 

‘A good many ladies comes fast 
here at times,’ says the boy. ‘But 
they goes straight down the pass- 
age and into yer studier. They 
goes to have their picturs took ; 
but I never noticed what they was 
like. They goes down, and Mr. 
Hetheringham he lets ’em in his- 
self ; we don’t know nothing about 
"em. 

‘ Joe, you young vagabones, who 
are yer a-talking to?’ exclaims a 
shrill voice from within the shop. 

*That’s mother, and ain’t she in 
a wax just!’ exclaims Joe, with a 
gesture the reverse of respectful. 
And then he hides the shilling in 
his shoe. 

‘ And what can I do for you, sir? 
inquires Mrs. Spruce, appearing on 
the threshold of her shop, and 


changing her tone the moment she 
perceives that swe//s are convers- 
ing with her Joe. ‘ Roses is com- 
ing on fine, or is it cut flowers you 
might be wanting ? 

‘We want a little information, if 
you will kindly give it? suggests 
Maurice politely. 

Selling is more in Mrs. Spruce’s 
way than giving ; but she manages 
to smile, as she says, 

‘Won’t you step in and havea 
look round?’ ‘ Gents mostly like a 
buttonhole, whether or no,’ she 
reflects ; ‘and these do look as if 
they could pay.’ 

But when she finds that she is 
to be interrogated apropos of Mr. 
Hetheringham’s models, she as- 
sumes an air of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

‘There’s lots of ’em as comes 
and goes,’ she says; ‘ but I take 
very good care to know nothink 
about young persons as goes to 
any studi-ers.’ 

Mrs. Spruce speaks as though 
the ‘ studi-er’ were a den of iniquity, 
and its frequenters the reverse of 
respectable. It is only when Mau- 
rice, inspired by a happy thought, 
requests her to select a dozen of 
her finest roses for him, that ‘ vir- 
tue’ unbends, and, scenting a pro- 
fitable sale, becomes suddenly com- 
municative. 

‘I do seem to remember,’ she 
says ; ‘and it’s the colour of these 
han’som’ roses as bring it to my 
mind. I do remember Mr. ’Ether- 
ingham a-buying of some red ca- 
millas for a tall fine-looking young 
woman, as stood in the doorway 
while I was cutting of ’em. She 
was a pretty creature; but she 
looked that miserable I could not 
‘elp a-pitying of her, though she 
were—a modell.’ 

Mrs. Spruce utters the last ob- 
noxious word as though it burnt 
her tongue. 

‘She looked miserable!’ exclaims 
Harold. ‘Was she anything like 
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this ? and he produces a carte-de- 
visite photograph of Clare from his 
pocket-book—of Clare as she was 
five years ago. 

‘That’s er!’ says Mrs. Spruce. 
‘That’s ’er, sure enough ; but she 
must ’ave ’ad a bad illness since, 
she were that thin, and her eyes 
were that big, and looked all ’oller, 
like as though she’d been a-frettin’ 
or—or starved, or somethink. Her 
dress were very poor too, just a 
skimpy thin stuff gown, and a bit 
of a shawl, and no jacket, and such 
a bitter cold day.’ 

‘Maurice!’ groans Harold, and 
clutches his brother's arm; but 
Maurice, having struck the collo- 
quial vein in Mrs. Spruce, is deter- 
mined to hear more, at all events 
to find out all his informant can 
tell. 

He learns that Clare went to the 
studio day after day for some 
months, and that the last time Mrs. 
Spruce saw her she was quite 
bright, and looked handsome and 
cheerful too. That was but a few 
weeks ago, and she had a decent 
gown to her back then. ‘Not 
that she ever dressed ine, sir,’ is 
Mrs. Spruce’s concluding state- 
ment; ‘ but she did look comfort- 
able and well-to-do, and she al- 
ways spoke kind and pleasant-like, 
not giving of herself airs. Poor 
soul, I do believe as she were too 
good to be one of them modells.’ 

A supplementary order for two 
dozen assorted carnations, each 
one ‘fit for a speciment,’ elicits 
still further information from Mrs. 
Spruce. 

It is her business to clean out 
the studio and ‘do’ for Mr. Hether- 
ingham. She holds the key, and 
goes and gives the place ‘a bit of 
a dusting’ once a week now he is 
away. ‘Gone abroad’ is all she 
can say on that subject. No orders 
have been given about forwarding 
any letters. Those that come are 
left in the letter-box. ‘Them har- 
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tiss is all so uncertain,’ she says. 
‘’Ere to-day and gone to-morrow.’ 
And, after some hesitation, she 
consents to let the gentlemen take 
a look round at the studio, though 
she is sure Mr. Hetheringham 
would be in a fine fury if ever he 
knew it; for he’s a ‘ very partick- 
ler sort of gent—he is.’ 

‘Come along, Hal,’ says Mau- 
rice; ‘we may find some further 
clue in the studio.’ 

Maurice’s fears are beginning to 
take shape, and every word Mrs. 
Spruce has said confirms his sus- 
picions. How had Clare made 
Hetheringham’s acquaintance, and 
how had it come about that she— 
who had so much talent and so 
many money-making resources— 
had condescended to earn her 
bread as a model? 

Do subtle means exist by which 
thought is communicated without 
the help of words ? 

Maurice thinks so, as he enters 
the studio and glances at Harold’s 
darkening brow and his pale set 
lips. ‘God forbid that he should 
meet Hetheringham now ! thinks 
the elder brother; and then for a 
moment he forgets his companion, 
as his appreciative eyes fall on the 
decorations of the ante- or recep- 
tion-room which leads to the large 
studio beyond. In this gem of a 
‘parlour’ all Percy Hetheringham’s 
artistic taste is displayed. The 
paper on the walls is one of Mor- 
riss chefs-d’euvre; the curtains 
were brought from the far East ; and 
each article of furniture has a his- 
tory of its own, and has been ‘ trea- 
sure trove’ in some distant foreign 
city by Percy himself, who is an 
authority, as well as a connoisseur, 
of styles, periods, and gems of all 
kinds. 

All these signs and wonders ab- 
sorb Maurice’s attentions; but 
Harold has no eyes for anything 
but a simply-framed water-colour 
sketch which hangs upon the wall 
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over the richly-carved oak mantel- 
piece. 

It is no masterpiece, this stately 
iris, with its slender leaves, which 
rivets Harold’s attention ; but it is 
cleverly drawn, and coloured with 
taste; and beneath it is written, 
—in a hand that he knows well, 
poor boy !— 

‘Maud Muller fecit.’ 

He stands for a minute or two 
staring at the sketch, until the iris 
seems to be painted in flames of 
fire, and to dance wildly before his 
affrighted eyes. He tries to speak, 
but the words refuse to come. His 
tongue is paralysed, there is a mad- 
dening mist before his eyes. 

‘O sir, the gentleman is ill! 
exclaims Mrs. Spruce, touching 
Maurice’s arm and pointing to his 
brother. 

Maurice turns quickly, and steps 
aside, only just in time to catch 
Harold in his arms as he falls for- 
ward—insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PARTING. 
‘True faith and reason are the soul's two 
eyes : 
Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 
Objects remote ; but reason can discover 
Things only near—sees nothing that's 
above her.’ 

A sPLiTTING headache and a 
sense of utter prostration were the 
natural consequences of the varied 
and terrible emotions Harold had 
passed through, on the day of his 
visit to the Academy. He had 
spent a sleepless miserable night, 
his active thoughts assuming the 
most hideous and cruel aspect, as 
thoughts are wont to do during the 
long trying hours of darkness. 

Maurice came to his brother’s 
bedside early the next morning ; 
for this was the day fixed for 
Harold’s departure. Seeing the 
poor lad’s haggard and woe-begone 
appearance, he greatly feared that 


fresh difficulties would arise, and 
that the appointment obtained for 
the sailor with so much trouble 
would, after all, be sacrificed at the 
moment of its ratification. 

‘I suppose you feel as you look, 
unequal to a journey, Hal?’ he 
asked, in a tone which, if not hope- 
less, was certainly resigned. 

To his surprise, Hal lifted his 
head from the pillow, and said 
quietly, 

‘I am not up to much to-day, I 
admit, but I shall certainly go, 
since I have pledged myself. A 
headache is only a woman’s com- 
plaint after all, and even our ladies 
manage to get over that kind of 
suffering, if they have a ball or a 
journey and a pleasant partner in 
prospect. AZy prospects are not 
exactly enticing ; but then—I am 
aman, and with me duty should 
be paramount always. After a 
while I may even teach myself that 
pleasure and duty are synonyms. 
Meanwhile it behoves me to do 
what “England expects of every 
man” as readily as possible.’ 

A smile, so faint as to appear 
weird, flickered over the lad's 
changed face as he spoke. Some- 
thing dimmed Maurice’s sight. He 
coughed away a choking feeling 
before he said, 

‘I am heartily glad you have 
plucked up the spirit to start, old 
boy. Iam sure it is the very best 
thing you can do. Will you let 
me stay and do your packing for 
you now, as your train leaves 
at 2.45? 

To this Harold readily agreed. 

The brothers lunched together 
somewhat hurriedly, and, both feel- 
ing the subject of yesterday’s ex- 
ploits too serious and important to 
admit of casual allusion, avoided it, 
each resolving to say the words near- 
est his heart—words which must 
be said before parting—at the last 
moment. 

At 2.30 they are standing on the 
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departure platform at Waterloo 
Station. 

Maurice has taken the ticket. 
Maurice has seen the luggage 
labelled, and has attended to all 
the necessary details. Harold has 
stood unobservant, indifferent, lost 
in thought. 

The sparkling vitality, hitherto 
his chief characteristic and greatest 
attraction, seems to have left him 
completely. 

Cecilia had once not inaptly 
described her brother as ‘cham- 
pagne well up.’ To-day she would 
probably have compared him to 
uncorked soda-water—flat and dull. 
Fortunately for all concerned, nei- 
ther Cecilia nor Mrs. Steele is 
present at the brothers’ parting. 

Maurice is far too much absorb- 
ed by the duties he has undertaken 
to trouble his brother with com- 
ment, question, or suggestion ; and 
Harold, if he notices his surround- 
ings at all, does so with a view to 
finding his senior disengaged, able 
and willing to attend to certain in- 
junctions which it is absolutely 
necessary should be laid upon him 
before this miserable parting is a 
fait accompli. 

‘Now, Hal!’ exclaims Maurice, 
clapping the ‘abstracted one’ 
cheerily on the shoulder, and fully 
determined to arouse him effectu- 
ally, * I really think I have settled 
everything for you. Your seat is 
secured, your hat-box and bag are 
in the carriage, your trunk is in the 
van. We have still seven minutes 
to spare ; let us walk about. It is 
as well to stretch your limbs while 
you can, seeing the cramping pro- 
cess which awaits them in the rail- 
way-carriage.’ 

‘Right!’ says Harold, as though 
obeying the word of command ; 
and they turn and march up and 
down, down and up, side by side, 
apparently bent on ‘pacing the 
deck’ in truly nautical fashion. 

They have now concentrated 
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their attention on one another, and 
are each of them absorbed in lis- 
tening to those last parting words 
which they mutually feel to be of 
vast importance. 

But though they have neither 
eyes nor ears for outsiders, plenty 
of less preoccupied people are 
watching them. 

And no wonder, for though these 
brothers differ materially in appear- 
ance, there is a natural distinction 
about them both which never fails 
to attract and rivet the attention 
of those who behold them. 

No thinking man could fail to 
be impressed by the handsome, 
earnest, but utterly passionless face 
of grave Maurice} and certes no wo- 
man, young or old, flighty or steady, 
would bestow even a passing 
glance on yellow-haired Harold, 
without being moved by that keen 
sense of tender compassion and 
eager desire to ‘help and console’ 
which characterise the ‘ frail. sex,’ 
whenever a good-looking youth is 
concerned. 

‘Poor Hal’s wistful expression, 
that rapt look of passionate long- 
ing and almost despair, might sure- 
ly ‘make angels weep.’ 

He is too young—too young 
and far too handsome—to be so 
miserable, think the tender-hearted 
ones, watching him with compas- 
sionate eyes as he paces wearily to 
and fro, taking no manner of heed 
of them or their glances. 

‘It is sure to be some treacher- 
ous woman’s fault. Some flirt of 
a girl has deceived him.’ This is 
the charitable conclusion of ma- 
tron and maid ; and with it comes 
a fresh impulse to try and console 
the handsome victim for the short- 
comings of Aer—the undeserving 
one—for whom he is uselessly fret- 
ting. 

‘You will leave no stone un- 
turned ; you will not rest until you 
have found out Hetheringham’s 
whereabouts, Maurice: that you 
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will promise faithfully, won’t you, 
my dear old boy ? 

Harold’s heart is in his eyes, 
and all the earnestness of his na- 
ture thrills his voice, as he asks 
this question of his brother. 

‘Rely upon my doing all I can,’ 
says Maurice, in his tone of quiet 
determination. And, after a little 
awkward hesitation, he adds, with 
a very different emphasis, ‘ If my 
searching inquiry should lead to 
the worst, to the most painful cer- 
tainty, Hal, what then ?’ 

He stands still now, and con- 
fronts his brother with a look of 
anxious scrutiny. 

‘What then?’ echoes Harold— 
and a flash of their wonted light 
beams in his blue eyes—‘ why this? 
That I shall stand by Clare through 
all, Nothing but her own will can 
sever her from me. Nothing she 
has done or left undone can change 
me. If she has fallen—which I 
pray God forbid !—mine, and mine 
only, must be the hand to raise her 
up again—my darling, my poor 
lost darling Clare ! 

Maurice is fairly at his wits’ end. 
To him these heartbroken utter- 
ances, these wild gestures, seem 
like the ravings of a lunatic. 

The people about them, the 
ever-inquisitive, prying, obtrusive 
crowd, which collects for any and 
for no reason if two or three hap- 
pen to stand in their midst lost in 
eager discussion, is already ap- 
proaching the brothers now, watch- 
ing, listening, hoping for some 
more sensational manifestation of 
the pent-up feeling which impels 
these two to speak so earnestly— 
which causes the face of the younger 
to flush with emotion, while pale 
remonstrance is visible on the 
other. 

‘What's the row about? Why 
don’t yer punch ’is ead ?’ inquire 
a couple of precocious newsboys, 
who have pulled up with the bur- 
den of papers they are anxious 
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to dispose of to intending travel- 
lers. 

‘Take your seats! Going on, 
going on, gentlemen ?’ cry hurrying 
guards; and breathless porters, with 
‘By your leave!’ place the brothers 
in jeopardy of loss of limbs under 
the crunching wheels of the swiftly 
rolling luggage-trucks. 

‘Jump in, Hal!’ cries Maurice, 
thankful that a diversion must be 
made. Even his stock of patience 
is nearly exhausted. Harold’s 
frantic demonstrations on a rail- 
way- platform are both unmanly 
and un-English. Maurice detests 
foreign effusiveness. 

Of all this resentment Harold is 
quite unconscious. He takes his 
seat in the carriage, and, leaning 
from the window, tells his brother 
the thoughts still uppermost in his 
mind. 

‘Other men have raised women 
by the strength of their love. Why 
should not I do this for Clare if it 
be needful ?” 

*To my mind, love cannot exist 
without sincere respect,’ answers 
Maurice coldly, but with marked 
emphasis. 

‘How can you judge ofa pas- 
sion you are incapable of under- 
standing ? says Harold, roused to 
bitterness by the other’s want of 
sympathy. 

‘Upon my word, you're just like 
a woman yourself, Hal,’ answers 
Maurice. ‘ That last home-thrust 
has not missed it’s mark. You 
think you reason, when you only 
feel.’ 

‘ Well, good-bye, old man !’ cries 
Harold, clutching at his brother's 
hand as the train commences to 
move. ‘You will write, and at 
once, won't you ?” 

‘I will, says Maurice, and turn- 
ing on his heel, walks moodily out 
of the station. 


His position is hourly becoming 
more and more complicated and 











embarrassing. He feels there is 
much to be thought over, much to 
be done, and resolves to walk all 
the way to Hyde Park-place, that 
he may review the position of af- 
fairs without interruption. Walk- 
ing and thinking go well together, 
and he settles to both, as he sets 
forth with his long steady stride, 
which carries him swiftly over the 
ground without any seeming exer- 
tion. 

‘There was a time, not long 
ago,’ he thinks, ‘when I reflected 
very seriously on the state of my 
two boys’ affairs. And then I 
congratulated myself on standing 
safely in the wings, a deeply in- 
terested spectator surely; but by 
no means likely to take any active 
part in this wild-goose chase called 
“ Love.” 

‘Now, alas, I am called upon 
to start off on my own account, 
with hue and cry and tally-ho !|— 
I, who care nothing for the sport, 
and, in truth, am anxious our fox 
shall escape, or have so securely 
hidden himself that neither by fair 
means nor foul shall he be induced 
to come forth and cry “ Surren- 
der !” 

‘Poor Hetheringham! Pardon 
the infra dig. simile; pray keep 
up the true Reinecke character for 
wariness, and don’t let us find you 
at present. ‘Twould surely be 
best so for all concerned. Our Hal 
would be saved from making an 
utter fool of himself, and we should 
all escape further anxiety and trou- 
ble, of which we have had about 
enough on his account already. 
Yes, Master Percy, you are in 
the sunny South by this time, most 
likely, and very sunny you must 
find it, ifyou are blessed with such 
preternaturally hot weather. 

*“ A welcome change after the 
fearful winter,” say all the Lon- 
doners ; but I was abroad in the 
winter, and knew nothing of home 
grievances. And now I am bo- 
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thered by worse trouble than cli- 
mate ever inflicted on healthy man, 
the troubles attendant on other 
people’s love-affairs. Ah, Percy 
Hetheringham, how am I to dis- 
cover your whereabouts? And, 
having found that, how am I to 
wring the truth from your plausible 
smiling lips ? 

‘And suppose you make full and 
free confession, and confirm my 
worst fears. What then? How 
can I tell your story to Hal? 
And what will happen next? “ Zhe 
Sootsteps of a future doom we hear, 
against whose coming naught will 
eer prevail.” 

‘I suppose naught will prevail 
against this insensate passion of 
poor Hal’s. And who can fore- 
tell the disastrous consequences 
of such folly? Mad youngster, 
who talks of raising the girl from 
sin by the strength of his love! 

‘Love? He taunts me with in- 
sensibility to the tender passion. 
I certainly could admit no love 
without perfect respect, and— 
Kempton !’ 

‘Even so, my venerable tutor! 
says the young lord, laughing, as 
he meets the surprised eyes of 
Maurice, who has suddenly turned 
his head as he felt himself tapped 
on the back. ‘What a pace you 
have been walking at! I have 
followed you from the other side 
of the bridge, and had to run to 
catch you up. What can have 
possessed you to rush along like 
this on such a hot day? You 
look as if you had just escaped 
from a séance in a Turkish bath.’ 

‘It is warm, certainly,’ remarked 
Maurice, wiping his face, and evi- 
dently ill at ease. 

‘I begin tothink your haste was 
that of a determined suicide,’ says 
Kempton, in evident astonishment. 

‘My intentions were certainly 
not criminal,’ says Maurice. He 
begins to feel quite relieved by a 
rencontre which must force his 
N 
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thoughts into pleasanter channels. 
‘If you're not better engaged, 
Kempton, I wish you would walk 
over to Hyde Park-place with me. 
You know how “more than de- 
lighted” my people always are 
when you condescend to pay them 
a visit.’ Maurice laughs a little. 
The tuft-hunting proclivities of 
Mrs. and Miss Steele have been 
discussed between himself and pu- 
pil before now. 

‘I'd come with all the greatest 
possible pleasure, Maurice. You 
know I would, although you laugh,’ 
says Kempton heartily. ‘I must 
always feel flattered by the great 
kindness your mother and sister 
show me. I do, upon my honour. 
But—’ 

‘But you have some other en- 
gagement this afternoon?’ asks 
Maurice regretfully. He has neg- 
lected his ‘ people’ more than ever 
since Harold’s affairs have so en- 
grossed his time and attention, 
and it has just occurred to him 
that if he could call now, accom- 
panied by Lord Kempton, a smil- 
ing welcome would be accorded 
to both, and Azs sins of omission 
be pardoned without the ordeal 
of question and explanation, a 
‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ 

Lord Kempton, meanwhile, with 
very evident embarrassment, is ex- 
plaining that he is—yes, he really 
is—engaged, and on important— 
Here he stops short, and breaking 
through the constrained conven- 
tional manner he is always ready 
to assume when not perfectly at 
his ease—‘ The fact is,’ he explains, 
seizing Maurice’s arm, ‘I have pro- 
mised to fetch Susie from the Ka- 
leidoscope. There’s a morning 
performance on there, for some 
benefit or other, ard I make a 
point of calling for Aer as often as 
I possibly can “after the opera’s 
over.”’ He hums the line to the 
vulgarised air, which in its purity 
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belongs to one of the most pathetic 
of German ballads. 

‘O, then you have kept up your 
acquaintance with Miss Delane ?” 
asks Maurice cautiously. 

‘Kept it up? Of course I have. 
And I think her the dearest and 
cleverest and the dest—yes, Mau- 
rice, I can honestly repeat it—+¢he 
dest little woman that was ever seen, 
either on the stage or off.’ 

‘And you visit this—Miss De- 
lane ?’ asks Maurice. 

‘Visit her?’ repeats Kempton, 
with a sudden and complete change 
of tone and manner. He was ju- 
bilant a minute ago ; but now adds, 
with the utmost despondency, ‘ She 
does not allow me to visit her.’ 

‘OY! says Maurice, and ready 
suspicion whispers, ‘Clever hus- 
sey! leading him on to closer 
pursuit by such cunning resistance.’ 
Aloud he says, ‘ But she does allow 
you to walk home with her, eh?” 

‘ Yes, after a long while, and an 
awful deal of persuading, I got her 
to give me leave to wait for her at 
the stage-door as often as I can 
manage to be there,’ says the young 
lord, with reviving elation. 

‘And really, Maurice, that is all 
I live for now. You would hardly 
believe all the trouble and difficulty 
I have in getting away from din- 
ners and places where my people 
are, without being called to ac- 
count. Sometimes, I assure you, I 
hardly—but, Maurice,’ he inter- 
rupts himself, as a fresh thought 
startles him—*‘ Maurice, dear old 
friend, you won’t peach, will you 
now?’ 

* My dear child,’ cries Maurice, 
fairly laughing at this ingenuous 
slang on his ex-pupil’s part, ‘I am 
leaving town to-morrow; but in 
any case I think you might be sure 
that I should respect your confi- 
dences. I had hoped to get away 
this evening ; but I am detained 
by a matter of business. I will 
not trouble you with details now; 
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but one thing I will ask of you : if 
by any chance you should hear of 
Percy Hetheringham’s whereabouts, 
let me know, and at once.’ 

‘Hetheringham—do you mean 
the jolly artist who gave us a sup- 
per-party in Vienna?’ asks Kemp- 
ton, laughing ; and seeing Maurice’s 
affirmative nod, he adds, ‘Then you 
know he has gone abroad ?” 

‘So I heard at his studio yester- 
day ; and that was all the informa- 
tion I could obtain there.’ 

‘Of course, because that old 
charwoman knows nothing,’ says 
Kempton, watching Maurice’s sur- 
prised face with interest. ‘ Now, 
strange as it may appear, my vene- 
rable tutor, I, by the oddest coin- 
cidence, happen to know every- 
thing.’ 

Maurice fairly starts as he hears 
this bold assertion. 

‘Everything that concerns our 
jovial artist’s present whereabouts, 
that is,’ explains Kempton, who in 
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his momentary hilarity has laid 
aside his assumption of frigid in- 
difference, and seems to enter into 
his tutor’s perplexities with quite a 
boyish enjoyment. ‘ My dear 
mater saw that beautiful picture of 
Maud Muller in the Academy, and 
raves about it. She says the girl’s 
eyes haunt her ; and she has talked 
of nothing else ever since. They 
are wonderful eyes—have you seen 
the picture, Maurice? Well, to 
make a long story short, my father 
has consented to order a replica of 
the handsome model’s face, who 
sat for Maud ; and I was commis- 
sioned to negotiate. I had a deal 
of trouble in getting the artist’s ad- 
dress ; but I didn’t mind trouble, 
as the dear mother’s pleasure was 
to be the result ; and finally I suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that Mr. 
Hetheringham is at this moment 
in Sorrento. I have written to 
him, and am expecting his answer 
every day.’ 


[To be continued. ] 








THE CAB I GOT AT TUSSAUDS. 
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I nap about eight miles to go—it 
was the 22d of last December, 
close upon ten o’clock at night; 
and when I opened the front door, 
the fog stole slowly into the hall 
in lazy gray-yellow scarfs. It did 
not look pleasant or promising. I 
glanced across the street, and could 
dimly make out the ground and 
second-floor windows of the houses 
opposite. The upper portions were 
lost in impenetrable mist. Down 


the street I could see one lamp 
plainly, and the one farther on 
indistinctly. 
void. 

It was unpleasant enough to 
think of going out at that hour into 
the fog ; but the thought of having 


All beyond that was 


to come back those eight miles, at 
between two and three in the 
morning, was what made me hesi- 
tate. I took out my card of invita- 
tion, and read it over by the hall- 
light. It ran as follows: 

‘Madame Tussaud & Sons re- 
quest the honour of Messrs. Tins- 
leys’ company (between the hours 
of 11.30 P.M. and 2 a.M.), on De- 
cember 22, 1879, to inaugurate 
their first equestrian statue, How 
the Prince Imperial died in Zulu- 
land. A buffet will be served in 
the Hall of Kings, contiguous to the 
Chamber of Horrors, from 11.30 
P.M. to 2 A.M., to give the celebrities 
time to prepare their toilets after 
their midnight walks.’ 

Accompanying the card was a 
sheet of paper. On that paper was 
printed something which I did not 
read then, which I have not read 
since, which I do not intend to 
read now, but which I will here 
print : 


‘ Sir,—Tradition has said for near a cen- 
tury that our strange personages take again 
their dead spirit of life on the mystic stroke 
of midnight, and make each other weird 
visits, and hold incongruous jollifications at 
unholy hours. We therefore beg the honour 
of your company to a midnight Soirée and 
a little music and merriment with “ Bluff 
King Hal,” in the very midst of the world’s 
noted beings dead and living in this legen- 
dary corner, half old London and half old 
Paris, There is, however, a revers de la 
médaille even in impressions that are only 
in wax, and we would also on this night beg 
from you a kindly and sympathetic glance 
towards a new guest among the groups: 
An Equestrian Statuesque Memorial of the 
Last Heroic Scene of the Late Prince Im- 
perial’s Career ; this is naturally an unpre- 
cedented and colossal work in our craft, and 
we show it to you in its most artistic phase 
of transition, in the hope that under our 
‘* Realism” and poor but sincere effort (with- 
out party spirit) to touch the bravest im- 
pulses of all, you may find some subtle feel- 
ing of high art. 

We are, sir, yours obediently, 

MADAME TUSSAUD & Sons.’ 


If in that document there is 
treason against the State, or libel 
upon the character of any one of 
the illustrious fools, heroes, and 
swells who, in Baker-street, devote 
their off-time to the amusement of 
crude humanity, I beg to say I have 
no knowledge of the treason, and 
it is my hope I may go to my grave 
without any suchknowledge. There 
is nothing makes one man so civil 
to another as the assurance that he 
has an advantage over his fellow. 
I, of all things, desire to be on good 
terms with my reader, and make a 
liberal bid for his favour by giving 
him the advantage over me of know- 
ing the contents of that paper. 
And yet, when I test this theory 
on myself, I do not find it very 
flattering ; for I come upon the me- 
lancholy reflection that not more 
than half the civilised people on 
earth will read this article, and 
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thus half mankind must lie in a 
darkness in no way contributing 
to my fame, over whom I shall 
have had the advantage of reading 
this, and yet with whom I am on 
no good terms, because of their 
bad taste in literary matters. 

All this time the fog is streaming 
in the door, and I am getting chiliy 
to no purpose. I reflect for a mo- 
ment, think of Douglas Jerrold, of 
Lodi, of that day 1 stood on the 
common in front of Chislehurst, in 
front of Camden House, and heard 
the minute-guns, and saw the Queen 
and all the royal family of England 
and of France, and heard the great 
quiet sob of ten thousand people 
round me, and saw the men and 
women weep ! 

But the fog was really bad, and 
thinking of coming home through 
eight miles of streets, at two or 
three in the morning, was a very 
serious consideration. Then I 
might not be able to get a hansom. 
When I left the exhibition I might 
be obliged to wander about the 
streets all night; for no one would 
be about, and it would be impos- 
sible to make my way. 

‘No,’ I thought, ‘it is out of the 
question. It is all very well for 
men in town; but from such a 
place as this the idea is absurd.’ 

Having made up my mind no 
reasonable man would start on the 
expedition that evening, I stepped 
across the threshold, closed the 
door after me, and set off for the 
nearest railway station that would 
bring me to Baker-street, with the 
reflection : 

‘I’m tired and sick of being 
reasonable. I have been reason- 
able for a whole twelvemonth ; 
but confound me if I am going 
to stand it longer !’ 

When I reached Baker-street the 
fog was no better. The omnibuses 
had ceased to ply, and cabmen 
predicted that in another hour 
there would not be anything on 
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wheels in the streets of London, 
except fire-escapes. This was a 
pleasant outlook. I could induce 
no driver to promise to bring me 
home. 

When I got to the hall I asked 
the porter if it was intended to go 
on with the thing, and heard it 
was. That was the death of my 
last chance of getting home that 
night. 

I was a little before time, and 
was shown into the place where 
you usually deposit your shilling, 
and invited to take a seat on the 
couch. I did so, and found four 
other men waiting. Evidently we 
were strangers to one another. We 
sat there, each looking at the other 
with candid contempt, as who 
should say, 

‘ Here is another of these fools! 
Why aren’t all the fools who come 
rambling out at midnight in fogs 
locked up in lunatic asylums ?” 

Then a few more men dropped 
in, and a little conversation began. 
There was the heartiness of a club- 
supper about some of these men; 
but I sat ‘remote, unfriended, me- 
lancholy, slow’ in a corner, count- 
ing the miles of fog-drowned streets 
that lay between me and my fire- 
side. 

In all the scroll of history the 
name which affects me most power- 
fully is that of Napoleon I. Until 
the Zulu war extinguished the hope 
of the House of Corsica, I took 
more interest in that dynasty than 
any other. It is the only first-class 
dynasty created in modern times ; 
it was the sole work of one man, 
the mere influence of whose name 
made an emperor of an undistin- 
guished refugee forty years after 
the hero had left the world’s stage. 
He had treated countries as out- 
lying farms of France, and audited 
the accounts of kings. He had 
caused the death of two millions of 
men, and died in the deepest soli- 
tude the whole desert of ocean 
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affords, an island eight hundred 
miles from any other land. Kings 
and peoples had trembled at his 
word, and he had to endure the 
petty tyranny of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

As we were that night conducted 
from the anteroom to the suite of 
chambers occupied by the illustri- 
ous, I had a strange low kind of 
misgiving sensation ; and although 
I was sure to meet some men I 
knew later on, my mood was one 
of great depression, with a dreary 
sense of solitude. 

I went up to the head of the 
chamber where the equestrian 
statue of the Prince was revealed. 
I could take no interest init. I 
knew the most just thing to do 
about it would be to let it alone. 
To take no notice of it. To make 
no notes, mental or material, of 
it. I roamed about the place like 
the Wandering Jew; moment by 
moment my depression grew 
greater. ‘There was yet no one in 
the room I knew. 

I had completed a full inspection 
of all the figures, when I saw com- 
ing towards me the first familiar 
face. Suddenly I became a new 
man. I not only brightened up, 
but grew conscious of the fact 
that one of the main causes of my 
dejection was the absence from 
my system of supper. After a few 
minutes we sauntered up to the 
table, where the good things were 
disappearing with a rapidity which, 
considering my condition, was 
more than disquieting—it was 
alarming. 

We edged our way in to the 
table, and found no difficulty in 
procuring all we could desire. I 
felt marvellously better. 

‘Have you tried the Scotch 
whisky ?’ asked a friend. 

‘No,’ I answered. 

‘ Then try it,’ he answered. 

I did. My approval of the 
whisky was, it goes without say- 
ing, more than cordial. 
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‘ Have you read the bill of fare?” 
asked another friend. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I don’t care 
what it is. I have eaten enough, 
and I intend sticking to the Scotch.’ 

‘Read your bill of fare,’ said my 
friend. 

‘ Why, it’s English! I can’t read 
a bill of fare in English. Who can? 
No one but a French waiter could 
do that.’ 

I felt in capital spirits. 
the bill : 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, 
BAKER STREET, W. 


Here is 


December 1879. 
Wenn du Souper. 


Hors D'‘CEUVRES. 
La Mére Guillotine (en papililote). 


PIECE DE RESISTANCE, 
The Rejected Wreath (en vinaigrette). 


RELEVEE, 
The Afghan War Group (ez caisse @ la 
Financiére). 
GAME, 
Cetewayo (en Ulster ; by desire of the late 
Lord Mayor). 
DESSERT. 


Beaconsfield Cabinet Pudding, Princess 
Charlotte, St. Amaranth-and-Raisins, 


The wines supplied exclusively by Sir 


Wilfrid Lawson. After supper a Musical 
Scherzo (p.p.c.) will be performed, on his 
favourite violin, by 


PEACE WITH Honour! 


‘ They don’t say anything of the 
bill about this capital Scotch,’ I 
said, looking through a fresh glass 
of it. 

‘No,’ said my friend ; ‘isn’t it 
fine ?’ 

‘Splendid. Why, an hour ago I 
was in the blues, and now I feel 
up to no end of larks. And as for 
art criticism, just stick me down 
before anything, from South Ken- 
sington first grade to Turner, and 
see if I don’t lick Ruskin into fits. 
Why, this whisky 


‘* Softlier on the spirit lies than tired eyelids 
on tired eyes,” 
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Capital statue, now that I come 
to look at it. Capital Scotch. Yes, 
I will have a little more, thank 
you. Wonderful place this Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s is! Wonderful ! 
If I lived near this place I'd drop 
in every day and have a look 
round. It’s a liberal education in 
history to come only for an hour 
now and then. 

‘Yes, I have been to the Cham- 
ber of Horrors, saw all the noble 
corpse-makers. The Chamber of 
Horrors is capital fun. All the 
faces there seem to be crying out, 
“Come, hang me; come, hang me,” 
like the pigs that ran about in the 
good old times with the knives and 
forks in their backs, saying, “Come, 
eat me ; come, eat me.” 

‘No, thank you, no more ham 
for me. But if there is a decanter 
of that wonderful Scotch—why, it’s 
wonderful Scotch — wonderful — 
thank you. 

‘As I was saying—of course. 
Confound it! All swimming round! 
Some one kindly call a hansom. 
I feel—all right, only tired, you 
know.’ 


What a sight! The eye of man 
was surely never cursed with such 
an awful sight. There goes the 
deadly guillotine. Whir- swash, 
whir-swash, whir-swash! and at 
each swash a human head bounds 
from beneath the knife, and a 
headless body rises and walks de- 
liberately to the army of headless, 
standing in the mighty square where 
once the Bastile stood. 

Stop! What is this? Some one 
has interrupted the bloody work. 
Who is it? He turns round. Ah, 
the First Consul! What a young 
man for First Consul of the fore- 
most military power in the world ! 

In Heaven’s name what is this ? 
The First Consul is gathering up 
all the heads and putting them on 
the trunks again! What monstrous 
miracle is this? What! A great 
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battle, and all those who were 
killed by the guillotine are being 
slain over again by shot and shell! 
Why, there are ten times more peo- 
ple falling in these battles than fell 
under the knife. Ay, a hundred 
times more: and that was the Reign 
of Terror, and this of Glory ! 

Another change! It is neither 
the bullet this time, nor the knife, 
but cold. How they fall down! 
In what vast numbers they lie 
there! Iamsick of this. And is 
this grassy Waterloo after the fight? 
It can’t be Waterloo, for there is 
the sea. Ah, I know, St. Helena! 

But the King of Rome is dead. 
Done to death by old Austria; and 
who is heir? Fate, Fate is the heir 
to the eagles and the golden bees. 
Ah, me! This is wearying. 

But he was emperor a while ago. 
O, I see. This is the third of the 
name. Glory and peace and honour 
and praise. But stop! This is 
another battle. Sedan, did you 
say? And another exile, and his 
boy and heir. 

But what are these savages doing 
to this young British officer? Mu- 
tilating it? Ugh! 

Camden House again! The new 
heir! But the King of Rome is 
dead, and Louis is dead. And 
this man is as old as Louis. Where 
is the boy? So Plon-plon is heir 
now, is he? Yes, I understand the 
guns now— bang, bang, bang! The 
minute-guns for the boy. Bang! 

Ah, that last bang did it! 

Where was I? 

I felt carefully round me. ‘Cu- 
shions and glass.’ I have fallen 
asleep in my cab going home from 
Tussaud’s. 

And yet there was no motion or 
noise or lights! Strange! Could 
the cabman and the horse have 
fallen asleep? But what about the 
lights ? 

I searched my pockets and 
found a match. I struck it and 
looked around. I was not in a 
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cab, but an old-fashioned carriage. pretty trick upon me. Instead of 
I held the match above my head calling a hansom for me they had 
and looked out. put me in here. It was four o'clock, 
I was sitting in the carriage Na- and there was nothing for it but to 
poleon the First used at Waterloo! turn philosopher and go to sleep. 
My kind friends had played a PATER MENDACIORUM. 





HER SWEETHEART. 


—~ = 


My sweetheart has a red-brown beard, 
And bonnie eye of blue. 

Of no ten men is he afear’d, 
To one wee maid he’s true; 

For I stand lowly by his side, 
A lily by a yew. 


He took a bullock by the head, 
And bore the bullock down ; 

He threw John Plumber’s lump of lead 
From Gallow’s-hill to town ; 

And yet his arm arqund my waist 
Is soft as satin gown. 


You may have brighter eyes than mine, 
And better-coloured hair. 
Your hands may be more white and fine, 
Your tightened waist more spare. 
You charm all other men—I him. 
I want no charm you bear. 
L. ARDEE. 





4A STOLEN HEART. 


By MABEL COLLINS. 


—@—— 


‘Can you tell me anything about 
Mr. Stainton ?—that elegant-look- 
ing man who is waltzing with my 
Emmeline ?” 

‘A very good family, the Stain- 
tons ; rich, and a good old stock ; 
county people down in ——shire.’ 

The speakers were two elderly 
chaperons who behind their fea- 
thered fans exchanged friendly in- 
formation and remark. The two 
bedizened heads nodded together 
in a wonderfully wise way just now, 
for ‘my Emmeline’ was observed 
by these keen-eyed matrons to be 
floating around the room in a 
beatific fashion in the arms of 
this ‘elegant-looking man.’ In- 
deed, Emmeline’s head sank lower 
and lower upon Mr. Stainton’s 
shoulder ; and when the waltz was 
ended, instead of bringing her 
back to the chair by her mother’s 
side, that gentleman led her out 
upon a most romantic and jessa- 
mine-covered balcony to rest from 
the ‘violent delights’ which delicate 
ladies and languid men so ener- 
getically engage in. 

Emmeline Courtenay, although 
dressed with the simplicity of a 
girl, was no longer very young; 
but she was a very bright-eyed 
clever-looking woman. If her 
mother had not been an inane 
conventional matron, and if Em- 
meline’s heart had not been too 
soft to allow of her doing anything 
to annoy that mother, instead of 
living in the wearisome groove of 
society, and going to dinners and 
dances all the year round in search 
of that First Offer which had never 


yet been made to her, Emmeline 
would have found a rational em- 
ployment for her quick brain. As 
it was, although, when out of town 
and allowed a little quiet, Emme- 
line read and studied after her own 
fashion, yet mostly her mind was 
perforce inactive; and the conse- 
quence was that she craved more 
than she would otherwise have 
done that most necessary thing to 
that class of women—something 
to love. 

It looked very much, just now, 
as if that something was likely to 
be found in the person of Mr. 
Algernon Stainton. Certainly any 
looker-on would imagine the gentle- 
man in question to be laying him- 
self out for the purpose. He bent 
caressingly over her, as they spoke, 
until those soft blonde moustaches 
of his nearly touched her dark hair. 
His manner to her might be de- 
scribed as one long caress; but 
those who knew him would not 
have thought much of that, be- 
cause he never treated a woman, 
unless she were inordinately ugly, 
in any other way. 

But Emmeline had never met 
him before. This sweet softness 
of manner was altogether new, and 
very charming. 

It was something she was not 
used to; for Mr. Stainton did not 
breathe mere soft nothings in this 
soothing voice of his: his conver- 
sation was intelligent —languidly 
intellectual indeed. And he now 
and then related an anecdote, from 
his own apparently most adventu- 
rous life, which was well worth 
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listening to. But all was told and 
said with an air as if the whole 
world’s interests and enjoyments 
had been exhausted by this listless 
man, Emmeline excepted. 

Emmeline was made to feel 
that she was a new sensation to 
Mr. Algernon Stainton ; and to this 
dark-eyed woman, who had already 
wasted her most blooming years 
of life as an unmarried daughter of 
a society-loving mother, this feeling 
was like sunshine to a flower. She 
sparkled and glowed under it. Life 
suddenly seemed much sweeter to 
her. In fact Emmeline Courtenay 
fell in love at first sight. 

‘I wonder,’ said Reginald Stain- 
ton, a portly elder brother, to his 
diamond-decked wife, ‘can Al- 
gernon be thinking of marrying that 
girl, that he is so attentive to her? 
I have recommended him to marry 
a rich wife with her fortune well 
tied up, for a long while. But I 
never hoped he’d do it.’ 

Emmeline was just then enter- 


ing upon another waltz with her 


new admirer. And Mrs. Courte- 
nay’s anxious eyes were not the 
only ones which observed that the 
retreat of the romantic balcony had 
not been left until the first enticing 
notes of a Strauss waltz tempted 
the pair forth. 

That evening was one long dream 
to Emmeline; her mother’s anxious 
chatter on her homeward drive was 
unheard by her ears—in which 
continually there sounded the 
soft tones of Algernon Stainton’s 
voice. 

She awoke the next morning to 
wonder whether he would call. 

He did; and called again and 
yet again, until at last the visit or 
the meeting became, as it were, 
Emmeline’s natural food. To her 
vivacious disposition, the very lan- 
guor of this man, who, though fair 
as a woman, was tall and muscular 
enough to suggest reserve of power, 
added a great charm to her inter- 
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course with him. This languid 
ease was no d/asé affectation on his 
part; it was simply the infinite 
laziness of a being who found no 
object sufficiently great to incite 
him to action. 

To please Emmeline he talked 
art to her; giving her the benefit 
of grand and sweeping views which 
quite amazed her. He would draw 
her a little sketch, perhaps to illus- 
trate some point in his discourse, 
or perhaps to make clear one of his 
always interesting anecdotes; and 
Emmeline treasured these up and 
showed them proudly to her friends, 
for indeed they were little artistic 
gems. 

No subject was ever brought up 
upon which he could not deliver a 
matured, though listless, opinion ; 
no foreigner ever came to the 
Courtenays’ house with whom he 
could not easily maintain an ani- 
mated conversation. He appeared 
to know every language under the 
sun, to have travelled in all coun- 
tries endurable to an zsthetic Eng- 
lishman. In fact the Courtenays 
began to regard him as a person to 
refer to on all occasions. 

Emmeline was completely sur- 
prised, after knowing him for some 
time, to discover that he possessed 
a pleasant tenor voice, and knew 
well how to manage it; but she 
never liked to ask him to sing, for 
it seemed too cruel to expect him 
to stand up and exert himself, in- 
stead of lounging in that absolutely 
reposeful attitude of his, in the 
largest and most comfortable draw- 
ing-room chair ; to which it would 
appear that some powerful instinct 
always guided him, without any 
apparent search or effort, whenever 
he entered a room. 

The oddest, and perhaps to 
Emmeline the most fascinating, 
part of all this was that the man 
never did anything in earnest. 
He appeared to have no occupa- 
tion in life, and to desire none ; 
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and to Emmeline, who ardently ex- 
erted herself to use all her talents, 
this most opposite disposition ap- 
peared to indicate an extraordinary 
power. To her understanding the 
man must be immensely capable 
who could compass existence so 
peacefully. 

When it became so evident that 
Mr. Algernon Stainton was paying 
special attention to Emmeline, 
worldly-wise little Mrs. Courtenay 
suggested to her eldest son that he 
should make some cautious in- 
quiries about that gentleman's po- 
sition in life. 

‘You know, my dear James,’ 
said she, nodding her head, so care- 
fully adorned in its morning cap of 
delicate lace, ‘I don’t think we 
must hesitate about him, if his 
family is really good, and you can 
hear nothing against him, even if 
he is not very rich himself. You 
see, it is a different matter now 
from what it was when Emmeline 
was nineteen. With her fortune and 
her really very fair looks, I expected 
her to make a good match in every 
way. Dear me—dear me—I had 
a dozen offers before I was twenty ! 
—but then I wasn’t clever, like Em- 
meline, and men do so much pre- 
fer pretty women who don’t know 
too much.’ 

The remark was by no means 
original, but Mrs. Courtenay evi- 
dently thought it was, and seemed 
to fluff herself out like a chicken 
laying an egg, with the combined 
pride in her offers, her prettiness, 
and her advantageous lack of 
brains. 


‘Well, mother,’ 


said James, 
somewhat impatiently ; ‘what do 


you want to know? Whether 
Stainton is sufficiently respectable 
to be allowed to live on Emme- 
line’s money ?” 

‘Now, James, don’t be so hard 
and disagreeable. It’s all very 
well for you men who can always 
find girls silly enough to marry you, 
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however long you choose to wait 
before you ask them; but you 
know it is different for us women ; 
and the truth, the horrible truth, 
is, that Emmeline is positively get- 
ting—oLp !’ 

Mrs. Courtenay enunciated this 
terrible sentence as though she ex- 
pected it to crush her listener ; 
but James quietly went on teasing 
his mother’s lap-dog (which he 
hated) ; the truth being that within 
the last year or two he had had the 
fact of Emmeline’s age hurled at 
him incessantly, and had been day 
and night expected to aid his mo- 
ther in getting Emmeline well mar- 
ried. 

‘And besides,’ continued Mrs. 
Courtenay, changing her key, ‘ be- 
sides the unbearableness of Emme- 
line being an old maid, with no 
proper establishment, and no re- 
cognised position such as a married 
woman has, think how lonely, how 
unprotected, the dear girl would be 
when I am gone! You boys will 
have your own homes and interests, 
and poor Emmeline would be alone 
in the world. The idea is dreadful 
to me; and you know, James, now 
that I suffer so with my heart, I 
cannot but think it right to reflect 
that death may at any time be 
near—’ 

‘My dear mother,’ interrupted 
James, to whom this subject was an 
invariable signal for retreat, ‘ I will 
drop in at the club now and see if 
any fellow is there who knows 
Stainton.’ 

‘Thank you, dear James,’ said 
his mother, wiping from her eyes 
the tears which so readily sprang to 
them when any reference was made 
to her ladylike and, as the family 
doctor sometimes conscientiously 
hinted, purely fictitious disease. 

No hint could persuade Mrs. 
Courtenay to relinquish her cher- 
ished heart-disease ; whether she 
was consciously sustaining the idea 
as a piece of deep diplomacy 
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James often wondered; but he 
concluded she was scarcely clever 
enough for that. At all events, it 
secured just what made life enjoy- 
able to her, luxurious and placid 
living, freedom from exertion or 
excitement, and a power of making 
herself pleasantly prominent in the 
family circle, as a delicate and 
much-to-be-considered person. It 
is true that she sometimes had pal- 
pitations and a pain in her side, but 
even the tender-hearted Emmeline 
believed these might be cured by a 
little judicious exercise. 

At all events, the subject of her 
ailments and ever-to-be-expected 
death had the effect of immediately 
sending James out on his com- 
mission, to avoid further conver- 
sation. 

The Staintons were an unexcep- 
tionable family of theirclass. The 
eldest brother held the family es- 
tate and fortune, the second was a 
rich merchant, Algernon (the third) 
was not known to be of any pro- 
fession or occupation, but he en- 
tered the best society open to his 
set, was seen in the City in com- 
pany with his brother, whose posi- 
tion was undoubted, and though he 
was known to be in the habit of 
leaving his debts long enough to 
try even a fashionable tradesman’s 
patience, yet he paid them in the 
end, and so there was nothing to 
be said against him. At the same 
time, a sort of smile in the eyes of 
one or two men whom he talked 
to about Stainton annoyed James. 
He fancied they would have liked 
to smile outright, and much he 
wondered why; but nothing was 
to be got out of them prejudicial 
to Algernon Stainton. They all 
declared him a capital fellow. 

James was not quite satisfied, 
and, after his long-headed fashion, 
he waited awhile for the opportu- 
nity of pumping a young fellow 
who was often with Algernon 
Stainton. When wine had loosened 
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the young fellow’s tongue and 
dulled his never very bright wits, 

*Ah-h,’ said the young gentle- 
man sagely, ‘ Algernon is a charm- 
ing fellow—I am proud to be seen 
with him; but then, you know, 
when you lend a fellow a tenner it’s 
doosed unpleasant to have to get 
it back from the fellow’s brother, 
who gets in a rage and swears at 
you, or else not get it back at all.’ 

Another glass or two of cham- 
pagne, necessary after so long a 
speech, reduced the speech-maker 
to the condition of merely nodding 
his head wisely when spoken to, 
and James could extract nothing 
further from him or any one else. 

All he heard was duly reported 
to Mrs. Courtenay. That lady, on 
the evidence given, decided in fa- 
vour of her daughter’s admirer. As 
she said, if Emmeline had not rea/- 
Zy been getting OLD, she might have 
hesitated at encouraging a man of 
mere position, without title or for- 
tune ; butas it was— 

Meanwhile Emmeline’s heart 
was daily more completely in her 
wooer’s power, and when at last he 
asked her for it, it fell like a ripe 
pear into his hand. 

‘ Emmeline!’ called Mrs. Courte- 
nay from her armchair in the draw- 
ing-room, where she sat ensconced 
one bright afternoon, just at the 
end of the London season, ‘ where 
are you ?” 

‘I am here, mamma,’ answered 
her daughter’s voice from the long 
conservatory, the door into which 
stood open; and a moment after 
she came through the door, her 
cheeks blushing, her eyes glowing 
with a deep soft light. 

‘Why, my dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Courtenay, laying her fancy-work 
down upon her lapdog, in her sur- 
prise, and much to that animal’s 
disgust, ‘ you look quite pretty 

She said no more; for Emme- 
line’s blushes were explained by 
her being very leisurely followed 
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by the elegant figure of Mr. Alger- 
non Stainton. 

The mother glanced from one to 
the other, and drew Emmeline to 
her side with the true maternal 
tenderness which ‘was Mrs. Cour- 
tenay’s great redeeming point. 

Emmeline, blushing rosy red, 
hid herself, metaphorically, beneath 
her mother’s wing; for this was 
her first offer, and moreover she 
was in love—desperately, warmly, 
utterly in love. 

Mr. Stainton made his declara- 
tion to Mrs. Courtenay with as 
much vivacity as could possibly be 
expected of him; and being gra- 
ciously regarded by mother as well 
as daughter, the engagement be- 
came formal, and from that mo- 
ment Mr. Stainton made the Cour- 
tenays’ house his favourite loung- 
ing-place. 

He really liked Emmeline very 
much ; her earnest character and 
quick wit suited him. Moreover, 
the homage rendered to him was 
exceedingly agreeable ; he enjoyed 
establishing himself on a comfort- 
able couch for the afternoon ofa 
hot and fatiguing day, with Emme- 
line at hand ready to do anything 
either to amuse or interest her lan- 
guid and superior lover. 

The only person who objected 
to this state of things was James. 

‘My dear mother,’ said he, pay- 
ing that lady an early visit in her 
private sitting-room, one day, ‘I 
am willing to make all allowances 
for people in the miserable state of 
engagedness ; I presume they must 
have opportunities for spooning ; 
but I should really like to know 
whether it is considered necessary 
for Stainton to positively /ive here ? 
Because, if it is, I think I'll run 
over to Paris to-morrow, and join 
you again when you have left town.’ 

‘Why, James?’ cried his mother 
in amazement, ‘what can you 
mean? Iam sure Mr. Stainton is 
a most gentlemanly man.’ 
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‘O, certainly ; I never denied his 
gentlemanliness. But I don’t care 
for his society, and I am rather 
sick of seeing Emmeline wait upon 
him as she does.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mrs. Courtenay 
helplessly ; ‘I can’t help it. What 
canI do? I can’t prevent his com- 
ing here; and if Emmeline will make 
a slave of herself, you know it’s no 
good my saying a word, only I 
know it was not the way girls acted 
in my young days.’ 

‘ Then, if matters can’t be mend- 
ed, I'll leave him to you and Em- 
meline; but I will say that I 
thought she had more spirit than 
to make love as she does.’ 

James had small sympathy with 
his sister’s overflowing affectionate- 
ness. He had never discovered 
that some women must love, or 
die ; and that his sister was one of 
these. He merely reflected that 
she was giving away her fortune 
and herself to an object which he 
considered scarcely a worthy one, 
and he preferred to be out of the 
way while the process was carried 
on. 
‘I wish the Charity Organisation 
Society would take fortune-hunters 
under their charge,’ he said to him- 
self, as he watched Emmeline and 
her mother drive off.in their car- 
riage the next afternoon, with Mr. 
Algernon Stainton snugly ensconc- 
ed in a comfortable corner thereof, 
‘and just ascertain for us whether 
they are deserving, before heiresses 
are allowed to bestow unorganise@ 
and indiscriminate charity upon 
them.’ 

He started for Paris that evening, 
leaving Mr. Algernon Stainton in 
undisturbed possession of the field. 

Everyday life was one long dream 
to Emmeline now. Like manyan- 
other such woman, she was per- 
fectly happy with an object to love 
and to devote herself to utterly. 
She had tried hard to make either 
her mother or brother into such an 
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object ; but the latter disapproved 
of overstrong attachments. ‘It 
only necessitates unhappiness from 
separations, and troubles of one 
kind or another, if people get too 
fond of one another,’ said that stoi- 
cal young man. And Mrs. Cour- 
tenay was of so different a mould 
that she found a too great intimacy 
with her daughter rather irksome 
than otherwise ; it involved con- 
versations and discussions which 
taxed her mental powers beyond 
comfortable limits ; so that she pre- 
ferred Emmeline to take her place 
quietly in the little family circle of 
slaves and worshippers which she 
expected to pay tribute to her 
heart-disease and other marks of 
distinction. 

But now Emmeline had found a 
being who accepted her homage— 
that homage which a high-spirited 
woman can give so blindly and so 
foolishly whena long period of lone- 
liness has made her’ heart too big 
for her—with profound equanimity. 
He was never disturbed by her af- 
fection or her active mind; he 
seemed somewhat like a lady’s lap- 
dog, so accustomed to petting that 
it came natural to him to receive 
it quietly ; and when he chose to 
arouse himself, he could answer 
Emmeline’s quick questioning mind 
very easily. She had found this 
out, so that when he did not choose 
to reply with any seriousness to her, 
she merely concluded that her re- 
marks were too ignorant and foolish 
for him to take any notice of. She 
felt like a child beside him, for 
wherever he accompanied her, to 
picture-galleries, opera, theatre, he 
would make some slight critical re- 
marks which placed him above the 
artists whom she admired. In fact, 
Algernon Stainton was a languidly 
brilliant man, who, having seen 
behind the scenes of life half over 
the world, could speak with super- 
ficial superiority of almost any sub- 
ject. Emmeline saw the superiority 
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without appreciating the superfi- 
ciality ; for a young lady who has 
passed her life between a country 
home and a London round of ordi- 
nary gaieties under the care of an 
eminently commonplace chaperon 
is not likely to know much of life 
and its realities. Emmeline knew 
of real life only by her instincts ; 
and with regard to Mr. Algernon 
Stainton, her instincts were stran- 
gled by her strong yearning for af- 
fection. 

This he gave her, in a magnifi- 
cent manner of his own that made 
Emmeline feel him to be the king 
and herself the beggar-maid. But 
it was very delightful to her, that 
feeling. He visited at most of the 
houses where she and her mother 
visited, and was well received and 
made much of in their mutual circle 
of friends and acquaintances ; and 
thus to Emmeline that season was 
one long stream of delight, for at 
home he was with them constantly, 
he drove with them, went to picture- 
galleries with them, and continu- 
ally that silky moustache drooped 
to Emmeline’s ear to whisper some 
soft nothing which thrilled her; and 
then, in the evening, often he dined 
at the same house, and took her 
down to dinner; or if she went to 
a ball, he was certain to be there. 
He was too lazy to dance often, 
but, as he really danced divinely, 
Emmeline had some excuse for 
thinking it worth while to please 
him by sitting out some of the 
dances, in order to tread the floor 
of heaven, as it seemed to her, 
when at the sound of a favourite 
waltz she stood up. Then, his arm 
around her waist, she was scarcely 
allowed to touch the ground with 
her feet sufficiently to keep time 
to the waltz music. 

One evening he dined alone 
with them at their own house. 
They intended going to a theatre 
after dinner, and from there to a 
ball, to which they were all invited. 
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So Mrs. Courtenay, after her ac- 
customed wont, entered the dining- 
room, dressed magnificently. She 
was still passionately fond of dress, 
and was much chagrined because 
Emmeline’s style was so much 
severer than herown. Emmeline 
showed her character by seldom 
wearing anything but white silk, 
and scarcely any other ornaments 
than real flowers. To-night she 
was dressed thus, and a blush was 
on her cheek when Mrs. Courtenay 
entered the room where the lovers 
stood together ; for Algernon had 
just complimented her, in his epi- 
grammatic fashion, upon the ar- 
tistic chasteness of her dress. Mrs. 
Courtenay, on the contrary, loved 
jewels with all her heart and soul ; 
and this evening she had arrayed 
herself in some of her most valu- 
able adornments. A diamond 


necklace, ending in a _ pendent 
heart, blazed upon her throat, and 
attracted Algernon’s artistic eyes 


instantly ; indeed, he could not 
forbear from remarking upon its 
beauty, so much did it excite his 
admiration. 

‘It is considered a very beauti- 
ful ornament, and is of great value,’ 
replied the lady complacently. ‘The 
greater number of the diamonds 
were heirlooms in my husband’s 
family; but when we were married, 
and he wished to present it to me, 
he had it modernised, and some of 
these large diamonds were added 
to it.’ 

She was evidently very delighted 
at the admiration which Algernon 
exhibited for her ornaments; to 
her mind, her dress was an integral 
part of herself. 

They dined together in great 
contentment: Mrs. Courtenay 
happy in her diamonds; Em- 
meline happy in the society of her 
lover; and Algernon, as usual, in a 
state of tranquil and languid con- 
tentment, arising from some in- 
ternal spring. 
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Dinner over, they went to the 
Royal Theatre; that rare little 
theatre, where you can leisurely 
sip your after-dinner coffee (instead 
of being entreated on cold nights 
to partake of ices), and witness the 
most perfect company acting on 
the English stage. It was the 
only theatre to which Mr. Stainton 
would go; and as Emmeline loved 
plays with an almost childish affec- 
tion he condescendingly accom- 
panied her here, with the remark 
that ‘the actors are not quite so 
ungentlemanly here as at the other 
theatres.’ 

They sat in the stalls ; Emmeline, 
blissful and full of enjoyment, sit- 
ting between her mother and Mr. 
Stainton. 

The play over, they had risen to 
go, and Emmeline was waiting while 
Mr. Stainton put on her cloak for 
her, when somebody rose from a 
stall just behind them, and touched 
him on the shoulder. He glanced 
round, and for an instant, with 
the cloak in his hand, stood mo- 
tionless, while Emmeline, looking 
him in the face, saw him turn a 
shade whiter. But in an instant 
—so quickly, indeed, that she 
thought she must have been mis- 
taken—he recovered himself, and 
merely saying, ‘O, how do you do, 
old fellow? Had no idea you were 
in England, proceeded to put 
the cloak upon Emmeline’s shoul- 
ders. 

‘ When can I speak to you ?’ was 
the reply. Emmeline recognised 
that the speaker was not English, 
and turned a little to catch sight of 
his face. She met a pair of bold 
bright eyes full upon her. 

Stainton did not look at him 
again, but answered leisurely, ‘ At 
my rooms—I don’t expect to be at 
home until about three o'clock to- 
night—but any time from then until 
eleven to-morrow you will be able 
to see me alone. Here is my ad- 
dress.’ He handed the man of the 
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bright eyes a card, and then imme- 
diately offered Emmeline his arm 
and led the way from the theatre. 

Mrs. Courtenay’s carriage was 
found after some delay. Emme- 
line noticed that the stranger stood 
near them on the steps of the 
theatre, and only entered a hansom 
when he saw them get into their 
carriage. 

She did not know what made 
her notice this, or why she allowed 
herself to feel uneasy about it all 
the way, as they drove through the 
dim streets. But, once arrived at 
the house where the ball was at its 
height, she soon forgot any ground- 
less apprehensions in the delight 
of once more waltzing with Alger- 
non Stainton. 

That evening was one long deli- 
rium. Never had Algernon been 
so attentive, so gentle, so lover- 
like. Emmeline, whose emotions 
were always intense, felt, as the 
hours of music and love-whispers 
passed over her, that her happiness 
was too great to bear. Never in 
all her dreams of devoted love had 
she imagined a state so magical as 
this. Indeed, Algernon Stainton 
had a marvellous power of creating 
a rose-hued atmosphere for any 
companion over whom he chose 
to fling the intoxicating cloud, and 
to-night he exerted himself more 
than he had ever done for Emme- 
line before. She felt that there was 
nothing left for her in heaven or 
earth to desire but the prolonga- 
tion of such moments as this as 
long as she had strength to endure 
it, and not faint beneath the in- 
tensity of her happiness. 

‘Yes, yes; a very good family, 
the Staintons,’ said the feather- 
crowned matron whom we first saw 
in confabulation with Mrs. Courte- 
nay, as to-night they again sat to- 
gether; ‘and a most charming 
man is Mr. Algernon. I believe 
half the girls are in love with him. 
And, really, Mrs. Courtenay, your 
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Emmeline is growing prettier and 
prettier every day. She looks 
beautiful to-night.’ 

‘ Well, really, I think she does, 
if I may say so, though she is my 
Emmeline,’ said Mrs. Courtenay 
complacently, as Mr. Stainton pass- 
ed not far from them with Emme- 
line upon his arm. She did look 
prettier and softer than she had 
ever looked before ; the glamour 
of infatuation had softened the few 
strong-minded lines in her face. 

But at last—as all delights on 
this earth have an ending—Mrs. 
Courtenay, stifling a yawn, sum- 
moned Emmeline to her side, and 
they went down to their carriage. 
Mr. Stainton accompanied them 
down-stairs, and put on Emme- 
line’s cloak once more, with an air 
as if he were clasping the rose- 
coloured atmosphere of his affec- 
tion around her. Then he turned 
to Mrs. Courtenay, and, drawing 
her a little aside, whispered in her 
ear : 


‘You shall have it back to-mor- 
row, if you are wanting to wear it, 
dear Mrs. Courtenay, but let me 
take it now, as I shall never be 
able to make a jeweller understand 


the pattern. It is so very becom- 
ing, and in opals it would so ad- 
mirably suit Emmeline.’ 

Fluttered—pleased—Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, seeing he did not want Em- 
meline to observe what they were 
doing, quickly unclasped her dia- 
mond necklace and gave it into his 
hand. ‘Take care of it,’ she whis- 
pered, and a moment after they 
were in their carriage. Mrs. 
Courtenay bestowed herself sleep- 
ily in a corner, thinking, with a 
smile, how well Emmeline would 
look in her opal necklace, and how 
surprised she would be at the 
beauty of Mr. Stainton’s present. 
Emmeline, in the other corner, sat 
with closed eyes. But she was not 
sleepy, only full of dreams. 

Mr. Stainton meanwhile had en- 
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tered a cab and driven away 
also. 

He did not call the next morn- 
ing, and at lunch mother and 
daughter met for the first time for 
a long while without his company. 
Neither said anything ; Emmeline 
because she did not like to, Mrs. 
Courtenay because she supposed 
him to be busied about the jewels 
for Emmeline. 

But when the evening passed— 
when lunch time the next day, and 
again another evening—and still 
he did not appear, Mrs. Courtenay 
began to wonder whether anything 
had happened to him—and her 
diamonds. 

After another day of anxiety, 
Mrs. Courtenay, without saying 
anything to Emmeline, sent a note 
to his rooms, telling him that she 
wanted to wear the diamonds that 
night. 

A message was returned to the 
effect that Mr. Stainton had left 
London. At this Mrs. Courtenay’s 
perplexity grew too much for her, 
and, sending for Emmeline, she 
told her all about the story of the 
necklace. 

‘O dear!’ exclaimed Emmeline, 
‘he will have gone abroad to some 
jeweller— spending money on 
jewels that I don’t care the least 
for! How could you let him, 
mamma ?” 

* But, Emmeline, my dear, it will 
really look very beautiful.’ 

Mrs. Courtenay was a little re- 
assured by the conversation, and 
they waited patiently another day, 
much wishing, however, that Mr. 
Algernon Stainton had not found 
it too much trouble to write to 
them. 

On the evening of that day, 
James Courtenay arrived unexpect- 
edly from Paris. Over an im- 
promptu supper, served for him in 
his mother’s room, she told him 
about Mr. Stainton’s disappearance 
and her necklace. He said no- 
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thing, but ate and drank in si- 
lence. 

‘Well, James, what do you 
think ? said the lady, a little irri- 
tated, as she often was, by his 
silence. 

‘O, I'll see about it to-morrow,’ 
was all he said ; and then wishing 
her good-night, and telling her not 
to worry, he went off to bed. 

In the morning, he breakfasted 
alone ; and sallying forth immedi- 
ately afterwards, went straightway 
to the house of Mr. Reginald 
Stainton, Mr. Algernon’s portly 
elder brother. 

He merely asked him for his 
brother’s present address. Mr. 
Stainton at once drew him into 
the library and closed the door. 

‘Is there anything the matter?” 
he asked. 

*O, nothing at all ; only he bor- 
rowed a diamond necklace of my 
mother’s to have the pattern copied, 
and she wants to wear it to-night. 
But on sending to your brother’s 
rooms, we found that he had left 
town.’ 

Mr. Stainton had sunk into a 
chair. 

‘ At his old tricks again !’ he ex- 
claimed, when James had ceased 
speaking. ‘I thought he had set- 
tled this time. What on earth 
can have induced him to do this 
now ?” 

James remained silent, waiting 
for further elucidation of the mys- 
tery. After a moment, Mr. Stain- 
ton said, 

‘Of course you shall have the 
necklace by to-night. He is very 
clever—confoundedly clever. He 
always does these things in such a 
way that I cannot expose him. I 
would do it now, as I had vowed 
to do it the next time, if it were 
not for your sister. Come with me 
to his rooms ; we shall find what 
we want there.’ 

He said little more, being evi- 
dently full of annoyance. James 
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accompanied him, not quite clear 
as to whether they were to find Mr. 
Algernon or the necklace at the 
rooms. 

They went in, and James stood 
by the window watching Mr. Stain- 
ton search desks and drawers in a 
very business-like and unscrupu- 
lous way. Presently he uttered a 
sound indicating relief and satis- 
faction, and held up to James’s as- 
tonished view—a pawn-ticket ! 

‘ But,’ said James, after a few 
moments of astonishment, ‘ when 
he was engaged to my sister, who 
has money enough for both—’ 

‘That is what I don’t under- 
stand,’ said Mr. Stainton. ‘ He has 
entrapped many a woman’s affec- 
tions for no better purpose than 
this, but never under such circum- 
stances. Apart from the fact that 
I believe he really cared for Miss 
Courtenay—indeed, I would not 
have allowed the engagement for 
a moment had I not felt sure of 
that—there should have been no 
reason for him to be in such des- 
perate need for money.’ 

‘My mother told me,’ said 
James, ‘something about a stranger 
speaking to him at the theatre. I 
remember her saying she thought 
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him an odd man to speak to him 
in that way—’ 

‘ Ah !’ said Mr. Stainton ; ‘then 
he wanted the money to escape 
from that man, you may be sure. 
Why, I do not care to inquire, and 
I don’t suppose you do. Courte- 
nay, I am very sorry for this.’ 

James took the matter in his 
usual silent way. He returned 
home to his mother, with the neck- 
lace, which Mr. Stainton had re- 
deemed, in his hand. Mrs. Cour- 
tenay uttered a little cry of joy 
over it, and then, looking up to 
James’s face for explanation, sud- 
denly became tongue-tied. There 
was a look on it that silenced and 
startled her; for James, after all, 
really loved his sister. 

The Courtenays left town the 
next day for their country-house, 
and Emmeline has never been in- 
duced to spend another season in 
London, much to her mother’s sor- 
row; but, notwithstanding that, 
this first offer was followed by a 
second, not very long afterwards, on 
the principle, probably, that it ne- 
ver rains but it pours. And in 
time Emmeline was persuaded 
to forget the first object of her de- 
votion for a worthier one. 








MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


‘Chacun tourne en réalités, 
Autant qu'il peut, ses propres songes.’ 


—_~>—_. 


I quit at will the wilderness where age and all the cares 
Lurk, ravening and ruthless, in a hundred hidden lairs ; 
The squalors of the common life, its petulance and pain, 
I leave them when I journey to my Castle in Spain. 


Beyond the misty mountains lies my pleasant fairyland, 

A maze of meads and fountains, valleys green and valleys bland ; 
No winter blights its beauty, never chill wind nor the rain— 

’Tis always June and sundown at my Castle in Spain. 


Deep woods with summer odours and its music in their leaves, 
Dim vistas arching vaguely into distance that deceives ; 

And, cresting one broad billow of the verdurous domain, 

Its turrets tinged with sunset, is my Castle in Spain. 


The purple bloom begotten under trees by summer beams, 
The twilight that falls mystical and delicate in dreams; 


That clear-obscure which tempts abroad all fancies fair and fain, 
Lies soft along the landscape of my Castle in Spain. 


And goodly is the company that to my Castle throng, 
The starry souls of history, the sanctified of song ; 

No hero that has conquered Time but I can entertain, 
A gracious guest abiding at my Castle in Spain. 


All trophies that are gathered in the battle or the bower, 
All fame that to the name is as the perfume to the flower ; 
Whatever human hearts desire, and all that they disdain, 
I have, or I evade it, in my Castle in Spain. 


Disaster enters not, nor death ; the joys I deemed as dead 

Nest here like birds among the boughs, for hither here they fled ; 
The faces faded long ago I greet them all again 

In corridor and chamber of my Castle in Spain. 


’Tis but an airy fabric, idly builded in the void ; 
But what a bankrupt life ’twould be were that one dream destroyed ! 
The Ideal is the Real—not a vision there is vain— 


I find fruition only in my Castle in Spain. 
W. B. GUINEE, 














THE HUMOURS OF TRAGEDY. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


—__ 


TRAGEDY—Sstage tragedy—ugh ! 

What a flesh-creeping air there 
is about the word as you see it in 
melancholy type at the head of a 
playbill ! What a weird fascination 
too surrounds the murderous-look- 
ing letters, as the imagination con- 
jures up a charnel-house of buried 
plays, fashionable in the days of 
our youth, containing all kinds of 
crimes, deep crimes, and rendered 
all the deeper still because com- 
mitted in blank verse ! 

Who can ever forget witnessing 
their first tragedy ? 

I cannot; no, nor the theatre 
where it was enacted. O, that 
dear little worm-eaten apology for 
a theatre, with its attic ofa gallery, 
earthy pit, and doll-like boxes ! To 
others it might only be a stuffy 
bandbox of a place, all mould and 
tarnish; to me it was palatial. 
The painted angels floating through 
artificial clouds were only to others 
painted angels, and nothing more ; 
to me they were works ofinspiration. 

But soon the grandeur of the 
surroundings was forgotten when 
the green-baize curtain went up 
with a creaky start, and a solemn 
lady in black velvet, with anti- 
macassar trimmings, appeared be- 
foreus. Othe magnificence of her 
deportment as, having no one 
else to speak to, she took the trees 
into her confidence, and told them 
Joudly all her sorrows in case some 
of them might be deaf, I suppose. 
We learned that her heart was burst- 
ing; and [ was really glad when 
her lady-help arrived, for I was 
afraid she might die before the play 
was half over, so great was her 


agony. She was married, it ap- 
peared, to a little fat man witha 
lean voice, whose thick-set neck, 
cannon-ball head, and round, star- 
ing, winkless eyes gave him the 
appearance ofa humanised goblin. 
His friend, a tall skeleton of a man, 
fearfully addicted to long speeches 
and buttonholing the audience as 
it were, claimed the usual privilege 
of friends, and was in love with the 
wife. He was a villain of the 
deepest dye; anybody could tell 
that by the way he caressed the 
hilt of his dagger and shook his 
cork-screw curls, also of the deep- 
est dye. When he spoke there was 
a sibilant sound, so loud in his 
manner of delivery, he actually ap- 
peared to be hissing his own elo- 
cution ; but if nothing else had 
told me he was a villain, I should 
have known it by his eyebrows: as 
Samson’s strength was supposed 
to lie in his hair, so did the friend’s 
villany lie in his eyebrows, I never 
saw such eyebrows. They rose and 
fell, glared and lowered ; now draw- 
ing themselves close together, as 
it seemed, heavily cloaked and 
hooded for the purpose, as if they 
were whispering over some diabo- 
lical plot, then guiltily starting 
asunder in the most confused man- 
ner, giving any one the idea that 
they had received a sudden inti- 
mation of danger. Every hair 
appeared to have a sinister eye, 
and each eye fixed its devouring 
glance upon me. I sat in an 
ecstasy ofawe. When the hero ap- 
peared he proved to be a bombas- 
tic youth, who told us that his 
name was Norval, and that he was 
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above his station of life ; in fact, 
he might have actually been a 
genius, he was such a lazy dog. 
He did not hesitate to confess, in 
a roundabout way—for he was ad- 
dicted to long speeches also—that 
he remained at home, whilst he 
allowed his old frugal swain of a 
father to go out on the Grampian 
hills to earn a living for both of 
them. So the play went on, the 
solemn lady finding out at last that 
the bombastic youth was her own 
son by a former secret marriage. 
The villain, discovering their clan- 
destine meetings, sets the little fat 
husband on the track ; the result 
being that husband, friend, and 
unacknowledged son kill each 
other; and the curtain comes down 
with the solemn mother sobbing 
over the body of the latter, with 
her heart in just the same state of 
bursting as it was at the beginning 
of the play. How I wept! and in 
the fulness of my grief, mistaking 
my play-bill for a handkerchief, I 
wiped away the hot tears, smearing 
my face to such an extent that I 
soon became an object of mirth to 
all around me. 

Such was the effect of the tra- 
gedy on my young nerves, that in 
every shadow of my bedroom that 
night I fancied I saw the evil 
friend’s malignant face again ; and 
when I fell at last into a restless 
sleep I felt myself being smothered 
beneath piles of black velvet with 
antimacassar trimming, fat little 
goblin men, Grampian hills, prize 
sheep, and murky rivers of clotted 
ink floating round endless moun- 
tains of fierce eyebrows. 

From that night tragedy marked 
me for her own, at least I thought 
so till I passed the stage-door to 
the hospital of my cure. What a 
magnetic influence the dagger and 
poison-bowl goddess must have 
over histrionic aspirants, for nearly 
all are to be found at some early 
period of their career worshipping 
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at her shrine! Why, one of the 
most famous low comedians of the 
day began as Hamlet! We have an- 
other who resents every laugh he 
obtains as an insult to his tragic 
genius. 

As a novice he also aspired to 
tragedy. 

Novice ! 

What a dreadful sound it has to 
the tragedian’s ear! You have only 
to mention the word, and his face 
becomes clouded on the instant, 
for the ghost of a thousand mur- 
dered points rise up at once before 
him. 

The novice abounds in provin- 
cial theatres, whither he goes for 
practice; and before long, either 
from nervousness or over-anxiety, 
he soon becomes the hero of a 
hundred anecdotes. He will plunge 
into any amount of blank verse 
with all the fearlessness of an ex- 
pert swimmer; in some instances 
he will strike out, as it were, and 
swim through the ordeal success- 
fully ; in others he will flounder 
about till he is rescued by the 
prompter throwing him a line, or 
he may be overwhelmed at the 
outset with an extra flood of iam- 
bics, and so drown altogether. 
He has a wholesome horror of 
servants and small parts; and if 
you find fault with him, he will in 
all probability ask you who could 
speak such contemptible words as, 
* My lord, the carriage waits,’ with 
the soul of a Coriolanus yearning 
within you. Only give his genius 
scope, he will say ; for every novice 
has genius, or at least he thinks the 
sacred spark is burning in some 
secret corner of his frame like a 
divine electric light, and he will 
soon show what he can do. 

And, O, what sad plights that 
same will-o’-the-wisp glimmer has 
led him into! 

He has been known to startle 
Macbeth by announcing ten thou- 
sand geese instead of soldiers, and 
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he has informed Richard of an 
army riding on the western coast 
with Richmond as its admira/. An 
actor-manager once appearing as 
Richelieu, with one of these ambiti- 
ous striplingsas the King, came sud- 
denly to grief on one occasion. It 
seems the manager was well known 
for the peculiarity of seizing the 
most trivial opportunity of writing 
to his company on any subject. 
So confirmed was the habit with 
him, that ‘I will write to you’ be- 
came a byword. Well, scarcely 
had the scene between the Cardinal 
and the new King in the fourth act 
commenced, when the youthful 
candidate lost his head, and his 
memory deserted him. He walked 
to the wing with the intention of 
leaving the stage ; but he suddenly 
paused as if it occurred to him that 
to go without speaking would be 
ignominious, so he called up suffi- 
cient nerve to say to the astounded 
Cardinal, ‘I had a great deal to say 
to your eminence, but as I am not 
well you must excuse me. How- 
ever, I will write you a letter on the 
subject’ and so he left the wily 
minister to get out of the dilemma 
as best he could. In the same 
theatre, Jennie Deans was being 
played one night, when the person 
who had to play the judge was 
taken suddenly ill; a novice was 
hurriedly allotted to fill his place, 
and duly posted on the mimic 
bench to read from the manuscript. 
Losing the place, he became so 
bewildered when the time arrived 
for him to pass sentence of death 
upon Effie, that he condemned her 
sister Jennie instead. ‘Stop,’ was 
whispered aloud on every side; 
‘that is the wrong one.’ So com- 
pletely was he upset by this, that 
when he did address the right 
sister he pronounced her /ree to 
leave the court without a stain 
upon Aer character. This, of course, 
was worse than ever. ‘What are 
you doing ?’ shouted the distracted 
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stage-manager from the side. ‘She 
can’t go free—she must be sen- 
tenced, or we can’t finish the piece.’ 
Making another and a final. effort 
to set matters right, the distressed 
judge again addressed himself to 
the prisoner, saying, ‘When I said 
you were free, young woman, that 
was merely zronic on my part. You 
are guilty, and must die.’ 

A well-known Scotch tragedian 
was playing in one of our midland 
towns when he was interrupted by 
some unruly person in the front of 
the house. Advancing to the foot- 
lights, he expressed his intention not 
to proceed till the cause of disturb- 
ance was removed. ‘Let him be 
instantly ejected, policeman ; but,’ 
he added, pausing abruptly in his 
dignified exit, ‘don’t give him his 
money back.’ 

I remember a whimsical incident 
occurring in a theatre where the 
leading member of the company 
was celebrated for his magnificent 
physique. One night he was en- 
acting Virginius, and his mother, 
who had never been in a theatre in 
all her life, happened, on the occa- 
sion, to be in the boxes. Fresh 
from her native Yorkshire village, 
it will be readily imagined that she 
was somewhat bewildered with the 
novelty of the scene. When her 
son appeared, she was amazed at 
the grandeur of his presence in 
fleshings, sandals, and toga. His 
appearance caused a great deal of 
enthusiastic applause. When it had 
subsided the proud mother, un- 
able to restrain herself, and to the 
astonishment of all around her, 
said, ‘I’m so glad you like him. 
He’s my son.’ Whereupon the 
mother immediately became the 
centre of attraction, and one ad- 
mirer exclaimed, ‘Well, madam, 
you may well be proud of your 
son, for he looks godlike as a 
Roman.’ ‘Ah,’ sighed the poor 
old lady in reply, ‘I didn’t want 
him to be a Roman. He would 
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have looked splendid as a police- 
man !’ 

Macbeth was being played by a 
very clever man, who was a great 
favourite with his audience. In 
the banquet scene he had delivered 
the speech to the ghost of Banquo, 
ending with the words, ‘ Hence, 
hence !’ when he dropped upon his 
knee, covering his face with his 
robe and shuddering convulsively. 
In the midst of the dead silence a 
youth, evidently overcome by the 
intensity of the acting, cried out, 
as the ghost disappeared, ‘ It’s all 
right, sir; NOW HE’s GONE!’ 

On anotheroccasion a celebrated 
star was impersonating the same 
character; a novice playing the 
Murderer, either through stupidity 
or nervousness, forgot the entire 
text of his part, and the dialogue 
took this strange turn : 

Macsetu. There’s blood upon 
thy face ! 

MURDERER (with his mind drift- 
ing miles away, and perfectly un- 
conscious of what he is saying). 
There is! 

Mac. (staggered as to how to pro- 
ceed, asks suggestively) Is’t Banquo’s 
blood ? 

Mur. (mechanically). It is! 

Mac. Thou art the best o’ cut- 
throats— 

Mor. (interrupting). I am. 

Mac. (aside, Cursed fool, wait 
for your cue!) Yet he’s good that 
did the like for Fleance. 

MvR. (drifting further away than 
ever). He is. 

Mac. (now wildly spasmodic). VU 
brain you when I come off ! (A/oud, 
and suggestively as before) Is Fleance 
*scaped ? 

Mur. (now smiling idiotically). 
He is. 

Mac. (once more on the beaten 
track). Then comes my fit again— 

MurR. (again interrupting, think- 
ing that's his cue). It does. 

Mac. (stamping with rage, and 

flourishing his truncheon threaten- 
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ingly). You confounded beast, co 
OFF ! 

Mur. (drifting bodily now, as well 
as mentally, and smiling more idiotic- 
ally than ever). 1 will. 

And it was some time before the 
distressed tragedian could recover 
himself. 

But novices are not the only 
beings dangerous to tragedy. There 
are in most theatres a set of men 
who have never aspired all their 
lives to more than a few lines, and 
who are content to hang on the 
skirts of the profession as actors 
who ‘have never had a chance, 
sir’ The class I mean will be 
best illustrated by the following 
incident: In a certain green- 
room one night, where there 
were two leading men in the com- 
pany, it was whispered about that 
Hamlet was to be played the fol- 
lowing week. As usual, parts were 
discussed; and some one asked 
who would play Hamlet. ‘Idon’t 
know, gentlemen, who will play 
Hamlet,’ said a member, stepping 
forward ; ‘ but I do know who plays 
Francesco!’ ‘Who?’ was the laugh- 
ing inquiry. ‘do. Ah, you may 
look ; but I have played that part 
in this place for nineteen years, and 
should like to see them ¢ry #0 take 
it from mel 

Thereisanother character equally 
well known. He has been a lead- 
ing man, but from some cause or 
other has fallen again into ‘ utility.’ 
He is a holder-forth on the degen- 
eracy of the stage, and will weary his 
listeners with innumerable brilliant 
casts in which he is, of course, most 
conspicuous. His conversation 
teems with anecdotes of great men ; 
and he will tell you how terribly se- 
vere the great Mr. Tarter is, his wind- 
up being an invariable, ‘though, 
you know, 7 got on well enough 
with him; he was always kind 
enough to me.’ Another form of 
tribute to himself is that when Mr. 
Star This or Mr. Star That came to 
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usurp his position, ‘Great as he 
was, sir, mine was ¢he cal/; the 
people believed in me’ He will 
be most punctual at rehearsal, 
making careful notes of any parti- 
cular piece of business he may be 
told, and as carefully losing them 
the moment he leaves the theatre. 
He can always remember every- 
body else’s part, and forgets the 
most important portion of his own ; 
but, above all, he will be waiting 
in the wing for his cue half an hour 
before he is required, and wander 
away in the most absent-minded 
manner just when he is wanted. 
Everybody humours him, paying 
themselves with little bursts of 
laughter at his expense. By and 
by his long stories become embel- 
lished with a cough. No one 
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laughs at him now; his face be- 
comes more pinched and worn- 
looking as the weather becomes 
colder. 

One day he is absent: the stage- 
manager wonders, the call-boy 
cries his name, no one answers. 
Just as rehearsal is about over, 
his wife appears, as pinched and 
worn-out-looking as himself. There 
is a shroud of white in her face, 
and her tears are the tongues that 
speak her errand. A play of a mys- 
tical nature has been enacted at 
home: his was the principal part ; 
and when the cue was given—he 
was waiting at the wing—he an- 
swered it promptly for the last time, 
and the poor little garrulous actor 
had passed away into tabletless 
oblivion. 








THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD.” 


—_—_—_—>————_ 
Part the Chird. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘1 AM HE. FIRE.’ 


THE morning after Grey had 
been at the Castle, he awoke cold 
and depressed. The magnitude of 
the misfortune just come upon 
him was more apparent than the 
evening before. Up to yesterday 
he had been fighting to defeat the 
past and render the future glorious. 
Henceforth all thought of glory 
must be cast aside, and the struggle 
conducted solely with a view to 
prevent fatal disgrace. He had lost 
the stake, and run a grave risk of 
losing his life. He had been play- 
ing against Sir William Midharst. 
Now he was playing against the 
hangman. 

The day of the baronet’s return 
was not known. ‘The young man 
must pass through Daneford on his 
way to the Castle. More than 
likely he wou. call at the War- 
finger Hotel, to leave his luggage 
there before setting out for the 
Island. 

Grey went to the Warfinger 
Hotel, saw the landlord, and told 
him Sir William was expected 
home ; and requested the landlord 
to send instantly to the Bank word 
of the baronet’s arrivai. 

He felt queer to-day. That old 
sensation of everything being far 
away and of little interest to him 
had come back upon him fourfold. 
He went through the routine busi- 
ness of the Bank with as little in- 


terest as a copying-clerk. He signed 
papers without reading them, and 
did not understand those he read. 

Day after day the banker lived 
without change or adventure. All 
his life he had been a man of ac- 
tion, a leader, and now he was 
wearily waiting—waiting in weak 
hope, haunted by fierce terrors. 
He felt his physical health declin- 
ing under the ordeal; but he had 
no alternative. 

At last, one afternoon as he was 
sitting alone in his private office, a 
messenger came from the Warfin- 
ger Hotel, announcing the return of 
Sir William. The baronet had just 
arrived and ordered luncheon, so 
that, in all likelihood, he would be 
at the hotel for an hour or two. 

Grey rose heavily, and walked 
to the hotel with a misgiving heart. 
He carried in his hand his small 
black bag. 

What reason had he to think 
this young man would take a mer- 
ciful view of the case? All his 
pride was gone now, except the 
pride in a good name he did not 
deserve. He would crawl on his 
knees in private to this young man, 
rather than lower his front a jot 
before the public. If he could win 
over this young man, he might save 
his name. It was not the hang- 
man he dreaded most. It was not 
death. It was the groans and exe- 
crations of people over whom he 
once held imperial sway, and by 
whom he had been regarded as 
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the high-priest of humanity and 
justice. 

When he arrived at the hotel, 
he sent in his card, and was in- 
stantly admitted. 

The young man fixed his dark 
dreamy eyes upon the other as he 
entered. Sir William rose slowly 
from his chair, and held out his 
hand freely, saying, 

‘I am very much obliged to you 
for calling. I wanted to see you 
particularly.’ 

This was unexpected. Grey 
thought Sir William would refuse 
to meet him until after a visit to 
the Castle. What did the young 
man know? Grey said, 

‘I have to speak to you on a 
very important matter indeed, and 
I would wish to speak to you 
about it at once.’ 

‘I am quite at your service for 
an hour. Sit down. You are not 
looking as well as I should like to 
see so good a friend.’ 

‘Friend! sighed Grey. ‘Don’t 
use that word again until I have 
finished.’ 

A quick look of present interest 
came into the dreamy eyes. The 
baronet said, 

‘I am ready to hear.’ 

‘I have been told by Mrs. Grant 
that you have come home to con- 
sult with Miss Midharst about some 
important matter, I do not know 
what, and I do not seek to know. 
Before you see Miss Midharst, I 
want to say to you some words of 
the deepest importance, and I want 
you to permit me to—lock the 
door.’ 

He was grave and collected in 
manner, and as he said the last 
words he waved his hand softly 
towards the door. 

‘You may lock the door,’ said 
Sir William, taking an easy-chair, 
and relapsing into his dreamy 
manner. 

The banker walked slowly to 
the door, locked it deliberately, 
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and then came back to the window 
at which the young man was sitting. 
Then he sat down on a chair op- 
posite Sir William, having placed 
his bag on a small table that stood 
between them. 

The day was bright and clear. 
Against the wall of the hotel 
through which that window looked 
ran the Weeslade. It was ebb 
tide, and now and then down the 
river shot a small boat or glided a 
barge, while from the upper wharves 
came the sound of chains and 
tackles, and the hoarse hoot of the 
steamboat blowing off steam. 

For a few seconds Grey sat 
silent, resting his head upon his 
hand. At last he spoke: 

‘You have been asked to come 
back from Egypt to give advice to 
Miss Midharst on some subject of 
importance. You are by your re- 
lationship with her, and by her 
own agreement with you, the guar- 
dian of her person. I am by the 
will of her father the guardian of 
her fortune. Yours is a precious 
trust.’ 

Grey paused here to give the 
young man an opportunity of say- 
ing something ; Sir William merely 
said : 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘What I have further to say to 
you,’ continued Grey, ‘is in the 
nature, Sir William, of a confession. 
A confession so degrading and hu- 
miliating, I have debated a thou- 
sand times whether I should make 
it or put an end to my life.’ 

‘I am sincerely glad you adopted 
the alternative of confiding in 


‘Sir William, what do you con- 
sider the greatest calamity which 
could befall Miss Midharst ?” 

‘Really I have not thought of 
such a question, and could not 
answer it off-hand.’ 

‘What would you do to the man 
who behaved in an unscrupulous 
manner to Miss Midharst ?” 
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Suddenly the young man lost 
his languid manner, sat bolt up- 
right in his chair, looked with a 
strong present interest in his eyes 
at the banker, and demanded 
sharply : 

‘What do you mean ? 

Grey raised his head, and for 
the first time the eyes of the two 
men met. 

‘A terrible injury, an irreparable 
injury; who had inflicted upon her 
an injury so great that the sacrifice 
of his life could not atone for it, 
nor the devotion ofa lifetime undo 
it?’ 

‘Shoot him. Where is he?’ 

Grey opened the black bag, took 
out the revolver, and holding the 
muzzle pointed at his own breast, 
handed it to the baronet, say- 
ing, 

‘Iamhe. Fire.’ 

The young man sprang to his 
feet, seized the revolver, and keep- 


ing the banker covered with it, said 
thickly through his clenched teeth : 


‘A moment. Wait a moment.’ 

For some seconds there was 
neither motion nor word. The 
one man stood over the other, with 
the revolver in his hand, his finger 
on the trigger. 

‘I have thought of Maud until 
I am ready to shoot you here. 
Now speak. What was it?” 

‘She is a beggar.’ 

‘How ?” 

‘I have stolen all her fortune. 
I sold out the Consols and used 
the money. The money is all 
gone.’ 

* Have you confessed all ?” 

‘Yes ; all.’ 

‘And are you ready to die for 
that ? 

‘Tam.’ 

‘There is nothing for you to 
add about Maud ? 

‘No. I have told you all can- 
didly.’ 

The young man seized Grey by 
the throat, and pulled him upon 
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his feet. Fora moment he swayed 
the banker to and fro. 

‘Not this. Fire if you are a 
man. Not this.’ 

‘ Damnation seize you for a fool ! 
You terrified me about nothing.’ 
He flung Grey violently from him. 

‘About nothing! I told youall 
her money is gone.’ 

‘And when did I tell you I 
wanted her money ?’ 

‘You never said anything to me 
about it.’ 

‘You are a fool, sir, and have 
terrified me for nothing.’ 

Sir William stooped down, pick- 
ed up the revolver, which had fallen 
from his hand in the scuffle, and 
raising the window quietly dropped 
it into the Weeslade. Then turn- 
ing to the banker, he said : 

‘Who knows of this ?” 

‘Only you and I and my mo- 
ther.’ 

‘ That is true, is it ? 

‘It is.’ 

‘ Miss Midharst has no suspicion 
of it?” 

‘Not the slightest. Only three 
people on earth know it. The 
three I have named.’ 

‘ Keep the secret where it is, and 
meet me here to-morrow at noon. 
I shall then let you know what I 
intend doing.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
BANKER AND BARONET. 


NEXT noon, as appointed, Grey 
called at the Warfinger Hotel and 
saw Sir William. The interview 
was a brief one. Sir William in- 
formed the banker he had made up 
his mind to only one thing so far, 
namely, to keep the secret and 
do nothing for a month or two. 
‘ This looks very like compounding 
a felony,’ said the young man, ‘ but 
I am prepared to take that risk.’ 
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Grey went away respited. It 
was a great relief nothing was to 
be done at once, but when some- 
thing came to be done, what would 
it be? That was the question 
which followed Grey day and 
night, waking and sleeping, through 
two weary months. One qualify- 
ing fact operated greatly in his fa- 
vour : day after day he lost suscep- 
tibility. Something was happening 
which dulled his sense of danger 
or exposure. He had begun to for- 
get more and more, and it was only 
on rare occasions he had a clear 
and well-defined idea of his posi- 
tion. He had a weak conviction 
Sir William would not have him 
prosecuted, but what would the 
young man do? 

But if the tyranny of the theft 
had lost its poignancy he had two 
fiercer troubles left. 

Every old broken-down woman 
he met in the street was his mother. 
By day he met his mother a thou- 
sand times: she crawled close to 
the wall, she had sold all her 
clothes for bread, she had worn 
out her boots, and her bare feet, 
her poor old bare feet, touched the 
cold wet streets. Ifhe took upa 
paper, his eye fell on some para- 
graph relating to the death, in 
great misery, of an old woman over 
seventy who had seen better days. 

But it was when the twilight had 
died, and all the land lay in the 
dark trance of night, the prime 
actor in his mental disaster entered 
on the scene. 

In order that he might marry 
Maud and so cover up his robbery, 
he had taken upon him the awful 
burden of blood. Now Maud had 
slipped through his grasp, and 
there was a chance his theft might 
still remain undisclosed. What was 
his position with regard to the deed 
of the 17th of August? If the 
warm-breathing body of his wife 
were by his side he should be in 
no worse position. 
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When the dusk came down upon 
the earth, when the fields lay under 
the shadow of the wings of ill an- 
gels, the warm and breathing body 
of his wife was not at his side, but 
there, no matter where he might 
sit, was the clammy cold thing he 
had left that night on the top of 
the Tower of Silence. It lay in 
passage and hall, and in the din- 
ing-room it was always stiff and 
stark behind his chair where he 
could not see it, but whence the 
clammy chill radiating from it 
reached his back and froze his 
spirit. 

That was not the worst, for it 
was vague ; not the figure of his 
wife so much as that of the victim 
of murder. Over one shoulder, he 
knew not which, came that face, 
not now calm and passionless as 
before, but full of love and tender 
reproach, an expression in which 
the love out-measured the reproach 
ten thousandfold. It was this new 
look of old love made him shut his 
fists, and grind his teeth, and sob 
and groan. 

From the ghastly caverns of 
night’s silence whispers of her 
voice came to him pleading for 
mercy : 

‘Do not, for God’s sake, Wat, 
do not send me in my sin before 
my Maker !’ 

These awful whispers made him 
start and stare, and caused the cold 
sweat to start from all the pores of 
his body. 

Then followed night and dreams. 
When he awoke after dreams he 
always thought the dreaming worse 
than waking. When he sought his 
bed at night he prayed for dreams 
as |a relief. In the privacy of his 
own room, and in the still deeper 
privacy of dreams, he was always 
in her presence when the rustle of 
her dress made his pulses thicken 
with joy. 

These dreams were his only rest- 
ing-places. But, unfortunately, not 
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only did they not last always, but 
towards the end of each it changed 
and died in an awful sense of un- 
ascertainable disaster. Something 
had happened to his love, some- 
thing so hideous and unheard of, 
that not man or woman, beast or 
stone, would tell him the secret. 
With a great shout he awoke, sprang 
out of bed to seek for his love 
through all the world, tore open 
the door, and found his murdered 
wife lying across the threshold, and 
upon his hands her blood. 

Day by day the influence of these 
terrors wrought on Grey until his 
eyes grew dim, his hands palsied, 
his gait feeble, and his mind dull. 
He forgot oftener now than for- 
merly. In the midst of business 
transactions he would stop sud- 
denly, put his hand to his head, 
mutter a few incoherent words, 
cease speaking for a while, and 
then exclaim piteously, ‘I have 
forgotten something! I have for- 
gotten something ” 

All who came in contact with 
him saw he was breaking down ; 
they said, 

‘Poor Grey loved his wife so 
deeply, so tenderly, he is losing his 
reason for loss of her.’ 

This popular verdict was not 
only a great cause of drawing sym- 
pathy towards the widower, but 
almost wholly washed away the 
stain which had smirched his dead 
wife’s name. For those who had 
heard of her failing, and believed 
it fact, now asked themselves, 

‘ How could any man care for a 
woman so afflicted? How could 
any man wear away his life in sor- 
row for the loss of an intemperate 
wife ?” 

The evening Grey first visited 
Sir William Midharst at the War- 
finger Hotel, the young man went 
to the Castle and had a long talk 
with Maud, in which she told him 
of Grey’s extraordinary conduct on 
the occasion of the unknown old 
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woman's visit. She did not tell 
him she suspected the banker had 
been trying to make himself more 
than agreeable to her. He did not 
say anything to her of the scene 
between the banker and himself at 
the Warfinger. He received all 
Maud had to say to him without 
comment beyond expressions of 
surprise. 

‘I know the whole secret,’ he 
thought, ‘but I must have time to 
think out the situation before I 
decide on a course of action. When 
I have considered all the points I 
shall not be slow to move.’ 

As he was going down a corridor 
after saying good-night to Maud, 
Mrs. Grant overtook him. She 
said, 

‘How can you account for Mr. 
Grey’s conduct, Sir William? I 
cannot understand it at all. Of 
course Maud told you all. You 
do not think his manner of wooing 
likely to win ?” 

‘His manner of wooing! I was 
told nothing of his wooing. Did 
he make love to Maud ?’ 

‘Ah, did she not tell you? I 
suppose the poor child felt it might 
net be delicate to mention the 
matier. He has been making 
downright love to her. She told 
me all about it. That’s the extra- 
ordinary part of the thing ; he has 
been making love to her, and then 
he breaks out into that violent 
manner all at once. Acting, in- 
deed! I don’t believe a word 
of it.’ 

‘So,’ thought Sir William to him- 
self, as he went home to his hotel, 
‘I did not know the whole secret, 
bet I think I have it all now. Of 
course, if he married Maud he need 
say nothing about the money. It’s 
all gone, no doubt. A man would 
not tell such a lie and offer to back 
it up with a bullet. Let me see 
now. My return has forced his 
hand. He saw he had no chance 
of winning Maud. What a pre- 
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posterous idea to think of his mak- 
ing love to my angel Maud! What 
insolent presumption ! Poor Maud 
a beggar through his means! It 
is well I am not. I suppose we can 
live on the whole estate as the Mid- 
harsts have done for generations 
before us. I am full of hope. I 
am drunk with the belief Maud 
shall be mine. I think she is glad 
I am back, and will be glad to see 
me every day. Fancy seeing Maud 
every day from this one! Fancy 
being permitted to take her hand, 
and to feel that hand on my arm! 
Fancy being able to say “ Maud” a 
thousand times a day to herself 
and not to an image of her. O 
Maud, my beautiful, be with me for 
ever as the flowers are with sum- 
mer! 

‘What shall I do with this scoun- 
drel Grey? He was very nearly 
too deep for me. He imposed on 
me, but that is all over now. What 
am I to do with him? Ifhe is 
prosecuted there will be worry, and 
the past will be gone into, and the 
peculiarities of Sir Alexander, a- 
mong other things his hatred of 
me and the, let me say, friendship 
between his daughter and me. 

‘They might call Maud, these 
lawyers have no taste, no sense of 
propriety. Think of putting Maud 
in the box and cross-examining her, 
and—yes, by Heavens, some of 
those legal bullies might be un- 
gentle to my lily sweet Maud. 

‘What a wonderful thing Maud’s 
hand is. It is like the moon, al- 
ways the same, and yet you can’t 
be in sight of it without looking at 
it often. 

‘ But this scoundrel Grey. I wish 
I were done with him. I have 
given up all taste for affairs and 
difficulties. I am become bucolic. 
Suppose he is prosecuted we can’t 
get the momey back, for such a 
prosecution would shut up his 
Bank. We should have all the 
trouble and worry for nothing. 
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Then what is the object of prose 
cuting the scoundrel ? 

‘It is strange about Maud’s hand. 
I thought as I looked at it this 


evening that if I were dying of 


wounds on a battle field, parched 
with that last terrible thirst, and 
Maud came and put her hand on 
my forehead, the thirst would leave 
me. I know it would. 

‘But about Grey ? 

‘Yes. Isn’t it too bad that 
when I have Maud to think about 
this wretched Grey should thrust 
himself in between Maud and me? 
I wish the devil would take Grey. 
He'll want that bland burglar 
sometime, and he’d oblige me 
greatly by taking him now. 

‘What a beautiful thing Maud’s 
ear is! While I was looking at it 
to-night I found out why when I 
speak to her I seem to pray ; it is 
because I know my words must 
reach the spirit of a saint. 

‘But here is this Grey. I am to 
meet him to-morrow and let him 
know my decision. I wish the 
devil would take him now, or hea- 
ven would inspire me what to do 
with him. If the money had been 
mine I should before going to bed 
to-night sign a receipt for the full 
amount, send the receipt to him, 
and beg of him never to allude to 
the matter again. 

‘If the money was mine! 

‘Ah! That is a thought worth 
considering twice. 

‘If I marry Maud the supposi- 
titious money will be mine. I don’t 
want the money if I could get it, 
and I can’t get it, or any of it, if I 
wanted it. The prosecution would 
involve nothing but trouble and 
worry. 

‘Come, on the day I marry 
Maud, I'll give him a clear receipt 
for it! But I'll put him off fora 
couple of months and then tell 
him. 

‘If all the rest of the world were 
mine on the day I marry Maud, 
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and it would save her worry not to 
take it, I should pass it by. 

‘My gentle Maud, you are the 
infinite sum of all my earthly hopes, 
to which nothing can be added, 
from which nothing can be taken 
away.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
GREY REMEMBERS. 


Grey sat in his breakfast-room 
turning over his letters. Suddenly 
his eyes fell on one and remained 
fixed on it. 

‘At last,’ he thought, ‘at last I 
am to hear something of her, of 
my poor old mother. Whatever 
this tells me is all I am likely ever 
to know of her until I die. To- 
night I cut off for ever my connec- 
tion with the career of Wat Grey. 
To-day Wat Grey departs this life 
of Daneford.’ 

He broke the envelope and found 
these unsigned, undated words: 


‘Through the kindness of some 
honest friends of your honest father 
I am now in a London almshouse, 
so I am fully provided for. I think 
it only right you should know this. 
I have seen by the papers that Sir 
William Midharst will, the morning 
you get this, marry Miss Midharst. 
I handed that lady all I had in the 
world to the last penny. I do not 
know how you have evaded dis- 
covery so long. But follow my 
example, and give back to the 
robbed all you have left in the 
world. These are my last words 
to you.’ 


He put down the letter, sighed, 
and muttered, 

‘An ungracious final leave-taking, 
mother; an ungracious farewell. 
The giving back forms no part of 
my plan. Sir William would not 
touch a penny. You yourself will 
relent and be sorrowful when you 
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hear of this day’s events, for they 
will get into the papers as well as 
the marriage of Sir William. The 
newspapers will have the marriage 
paragraph, and then one headed, 
“Shocking Death of Mr. Henry 
Walter Grey.” 

‘No, mother, I must save my 
name and save my reputation, and 
both can be best preserved by 
sacrificing Wat Grey. Wat Grey 
must go to keep his name good. 
There is no need he should really 
die. It will be quite enough if he 
change his habitation and his 
name. 

‘I am not strong enough to fight 
it out any longer. I cannot leave 
this house as it is, and this house 
is killing me. It is killing me 
slowly with its awful sights and 
sounds and memories. I must, I 


will fly. This very night I shall 
leave it for ever, and I shall leave 
it incapable of telling any tales. 

‘ At one blow I shall destroy its 


sights, and its sounds, and its 
memories, and cut myself off from 
it, Daneford, and the past for ever. 
I shall get rid of all the burden I 
bear. I shall break away from all 
my old associations, all things to 
remind me of the past. With 
twenty thousand pounds in my 
pocket, and the whole breadth of 
sunny France between me and this 
place, I shall be at ease. They 
may charge my memory with the 
crime of theft, but I shall leave 
evidence of my innocence behind 
me. Farleg may come back and 
accuse my name of murder; but 
he will have neither Wat Grey nor 
evidence against. Wat Grey, for 
Wat Grey and the evidence against 
him will disappear together, and I 
will live a quiet life beyond the 
Alps or the Pyrenees.’ 

He leant back in his chair and 
reviewed his preparations with the 
deliberate complaisance of one 
whose plans were unassailable. 

‘Yes, everything so far is ar- 
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posterous idea to think of his mak- 
ing love to my angel Maud! What 
insolent presumption ! Poor Maud 
a beggar through his means! It 
is well I am not. I suppose we can 
live on the whole estate as the Mid- 
harsts have done for generations 
before us. I am full of hope. I 
am drunk with the belief Maud 
shall be mine. I think she is glad 
I am back, and will be glad to see 
me every day. Fancy seeing Maud 
every day from this one! Fancy 
being permitted to take her hand, 
and to feel that hand on my arm! 
Fancy being able to say “ Maud” a 
thousand times a day to herself 
and not to an image of her. O 
Maud, my beautiful, be with me for 
ever as the flowers are with sum- 
mer ! 

‘What shall I do with this scoun- 
drel Grey? He was very nearly 
too deep forme. He imposed on 
me, but that is all over now. What 
am I to do with him? If he is 
prosecuted there will be worry, and 
the past will be gone into, and the 
peculiarities of Sir Alexander, a- 
mong other things his hatred of 
me and the, let me say, friendship 
between his daughter and me. 

‘They might call Maud, these 
lawyers have no taste, no sense of 
propriety. Think of putting Maud 
in the box and cross-examining her, 
and—yes, by Heavens, some of 
those legal bullies might be un- 
gentle to my lily sweet Maud. 

‘What a wonderful thing Maud’s 
hand is. It is like the moon, al- 
ways the same, and yet you can’t 
be in sight of it without looking at 
it often. 

‘ But this scoundrel Grey. I wish 
I were done with him. I have 
given up all taste for affairs and 
difficulties. I am become bucolic. 
Suppose he is prosecuted we can’t 
get the momey hack, for such a 
prosecution would shut up his 
Bank. We should have all the 
trouble and worry for nothing. 


Then what is the object of prose 
cuting the scoundrel ? 

‘It is strange about Maud’s hand. 
I thought as I looked at it this 
evening that if I were dying of 
wounds on a battle field, parched 
with that last terrible thirst, and 
Maud came and put her hand on 
my forehead, the thirst would leave 
me. I know it would. 

‘ But about Grey ? 

‘Yes. Isn’t it too bad that 
when I have Maud to think about 
this wretched Grey should thrust 
himself in between Maud and me? 
I wish the devil would take Grey. 
He'll want that bland burglar 
sometime, and he’d oblige me 
greatly by taking him now. 

‘What a beautiful thing Maud’s 
ear is! While I was looking at it 
to-night I found out why when I 
speak to her I seem to pray ; it is 
because I know my words must 
reach the spirit of a saint. 

‘But here is this Grey. I am to 
meet him to-morrow and let him 
know my decision. I wish the 
devil would take him now, or hea- 
ven would inspire me what to do 
with him. If the money had been 
mine I should before going to bed 
to-night sign a receipt for the full 
amount, send the receipt to him, 
and beg of him never to allude to 
the matter again. 

‘If the money was mine! 

‘Ah! That is a thought worth 
considering twice. 

‘If I marry Maud the supposi- 
titious money will be mine. I don’t 
want the money if I could get it, 
and I can’t get it, or any of it, if I 
wanted it. The prosecution would 
involve nothing but trouble and 
worry. 

‘Come, on the day I marry 
Maud, I’ll give him a clear receipt 
for it! But I'll put him off fora 
couple of months and then tell 
him. 

‘If all the rest of the world were 
mine on the day I marry Maud, 
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and it would save her worry not to 
take it, I should pass it by. 

‘My gentle Maud, you are the 
infinite sum of all my earthly hopes, 
to which nothing can be added, 
from which nothing can be taken 
away.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
GREY REMEMBERS. 


Grey sat in his breakfast-room 
turning over his letters. Suddenly 
his eyes fell on one and remained 
fixed on it. 

‘At last,’ he thought, ‘at last I 
am to hear something of her, of 
my poor old mother. Whatever 
this tells me is all I am likely ever 
to know of her until I die. To- 
night I cut off for ever my connec- 
tion with the career of Wat Grey. 
To-day Wat Grey departs this life 
of Daneford.’ 

He broke the envelope and found 
these unsigned, undated words: 


‘Through the kindness of some 
honest friends of your honest father 
I am now in a London almshouse, 
so I am fully provided for. I think 
it only right you should know this. 
I have seen by the papers that Sir 
William Midharst will, the morning 
you get this, marry Miss Midharst. 
{ handed that lady all I had in the 
world to the last penny. I do not 
know how you have evaded dis- 
covery so long. But follow my 
example, and give back to the 
robbed all you have left in the 
world. These are my last words 
to you.’ 


He put down the letter, sighed, 
and muttered, 

‘An ungracious final leave-taking, 
mother; an ungracious farewell. 
The giving back forms no part of 
my plan. Sir William would not 
touch a penny. You yourself will 
relent and be sorrowful when you 
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hear of this day’s events, for they 
will get into the papers as well as 
the marriage of Sir William. The 
newspapers will have the marriage 
paragraph, and then one headed, 
“Shocking Death of Mr. Henry 
Walter Grey.” 

‘No, mother, I must save my 
name and save my reputation, and 
both can be best preserved by 
sacrificing Wat Grey. Wat Grey 
must go to keep his name good. 
There is no need he should really 
die. It will be quite enough if he 
change his habitation and his 
name. 

‘I am not strong enough to fight 
it out any longer. I cannot leave 
this house as it is, and this house 
is killing me. It is killing me 
slowly with its awful sights and 
sounds and memories. I must, I 
will fly. This very night I shall 
leave it for ever, and I shall leave 
it incapable of telling any tales. 

‘ At one blow I shall destroy its 


sights, and its sounds, and its 
memories, and cut myself off from 
it, Daneford, and the past for ever. 
I shall get rid of all the burden I 


bear. I shall break away from all 
my old associations, all things to 
remind me of the past. With 
twenty thousand pounds in my 
pocket, and the whole breadth of 
sunny France between me and this 
place, I shall be at ease. They 
may charge my memory with the 
crime of theft, but I shall leave 
evidence of my innocence behind 
me. Farleg may come back and 
accuse my name of murder; but 
he will have neither Wat Grey nor 
evidence against Wat Grey, for 
Wat Grey and the evidence against 
him will disappear together, and I 
will live a quiet life beyond the 
Alps or the Pyrenees.’ 

He leant back in his chair and 
reviewed his preparations with the 
deliberate complaisance of one 
whose plans were unassailable. 

‘Yes, everything so far is ar- 
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ranged. I have the money. I 
have the letter written to Aldridge, 
saying I enclose Sir William’s ac- 
knowledgment for the amount of 
Consols converted into cash at his 
request, and handed to him on this 
the day of his wedding with Miss 
Midharst. I also tell Aldridge I 
send him this to put in the strong- 
room, as I shall not go into town 
to-morrow, but stay at home at- 
tending to some final business con- 
nected with the Midharst affairs. 
I have paid all the small legacies, 
and made investments to yield the 
annuities. For two months I have 
been sleeping in the tower-room, 
so that no one will expect me to 
sleep anywhere else. I have got 
that rope-ladder ready to hook on 
the bar of the back window, and 
the piece of twine rove through the 
hook to unship the ladder when I 
am down safe on the ground. 
Once I am on the ground I start 
on my way to France, and I walk 
to-night at the burial of the past. 
There can be no hitch. Things 
must run smooth. To-morrow I 
shall be free! Free? 

He stood up and looked around 
him triumphantly. Suddenly his 
face grew pale and expressionless. 
He pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, his lips opened feebly, and 
he muttered : 

‘I have forgotten something! I 
have forgotten something !’ 

He dropped down in his chair, 
and for a few minutes his face did 
not alter. All at once the natural 
look came back. He rose again, 
shook himself briskly, and said, 

‘Another of those half-fainting 
fits I have been free from so long. 
They were worst when my mind 
was most tortured. Of late I have 
been almost free of them. They 
will disappear altogether when I 
get south, and to-morrow at this 
hour I shall be free.’ 

It was now time to set out for 
the Castle. It had been arranged 
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that he should attend and give 
away the bride. 

‘If I am not present,’ said the 
banker to Sir William, ‘ there will 
be no end of remarks made, and 
if I do attend it will be as Miss 
Midharst’s guardian, in which ca- 
pacity, there being no relative, I 
ought to give away the bride.’ 

And Sir William, seeing no harm 
in this, and wanting to avert com- 
ment as much as possible, con- 
sented. 

A full year had not elapsed since 
the death of Sir Alexander, but 
several considerations beyond the 
impatience of the baronet made it 
desirable the wedding should take 
place at once. 

Maud was alone in the world, 
and had no protector but him. 
She was in mourning, and objected 
to go to London and be brought 
out so soon after her father’s death. 
The Castle was lonely and dreary. 
They were engaged to be married, 
and it could make no difference to 
any one, and could be no offence 
against the puny laws of society, 
if they got married within the year 
and lived quietly at the Castle 
until the time of mourning had 
passed. Then they could go to 
London. They would know very 
few people at first, but that would 
soon be altered. 

So the marriage had been fixed 
for Wednesday the 8th of August 
1877. 

The wedding was to be strictly 
private. No one was to be present 
but Mrs. Grant and Mr. Grey. 
The ceremony was to be performed 
by the rector, and the tenants were 
informed that the bride and bride- 
groom desired no demonstration 
of any kind should be made. 

After the ceremony Sir William 
and Lady Micharst were to return 
to the Castle, where no unusual 
preparation would be made to re- 
ceive them. 

This simple programme was 
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carried out without let or accident. 
Grey and the baronet drove from 
Daneford, Maud and Mrs. Grant 
from the Castle, to the quiet coun- 
try church, where the rector per- 
formed the short service by re- 
quest. In the vestry Sir William 
handed Grey an envelope contain- 
ing something. He said, ‘ This is 
it, Grey.’ No more. 

From the church the four drove 
back to Island Ferry. Here Grey 
bade the party good-bye. Sir 
William, in saying good-bye, added, 
under his breath, so that no one 
but Grey heard him, ‘for ever.’ 
Grey echoes the ‘for ever’ in his 
heart, but took no further notice of 
the supplement to the farewell. 

The banker then drove back to 
the Manor House. 

‘ My last visit to the Castle,’ he 
thought, as he swept up the car- 
riage-drive. ‘ My last entry into 
the Manor House. To-day I bid 
a life-long adieu to the Weird 
Sisters. I am not sorry. I am 
over weary and want rest. I have 
allowed nothing to stand between 
me and ambition. I have lost the 
game, and now I want only peace. 
What I have done cannot be un- 
done. In a new climate, among 
new people, the past, the Weird 
Sisters, the Towers of Silence, and 
the story of our tower will fade into 
the background, and the thing of 
the 17th of August will become 
as vague and shadowy to my mind 
as the story of the Spanish lady, 
whose bones were found on the top 
of the tower in Warfinger Castle.’ 

He had many things to arrange 
at the Manor that day, and had 
determined not to go to the Bank. 
He opened the envelope Sir Wil- 
liam had given him, and found in 
it what he had been promised, a re- 
ceipt in full for claims upon him 
in settlement of Miss Midharst’s 
money. This receipt he put into 
the letter he had ready written for 
Aldridge, and posted it. There had 
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been trouble about the marriage 
settlement; but as Grey was 
guardian, and the baronet knew all 
about the money, things had gone 
smoothly. 

He spent most of the remainder 
of the day in the library looking 
through various books and accounts, 
but having slight interest in them. 
The day before a girl marries she 
cannot take a very lively interest in 
the gardener’s work at her father’s 
house. She is going to wear an- 
other name, break from old asso- 
ciations, and take up her residence 
in a new home. By to-morrow 
Grey would have changed his 
name, broken from old associa- 
tions, and taken up his residence 
in a new home. 

Day grew on, and at last dinner- 
hour arrived. He was too much 
excited to eat; he played with a 
cutlet and drank three glasses of 
marvellous brown sherry, for which 
he was famous. After dinner, 
although he rarely touched spirits, 
he had a glass of brandy-and-water 
with his cigar. 

At eight o’clock he rang for 
coffee. When James came with it 
he said, 

‘I am going to bed soon. I 
shall not require you, or any 
of the others again to-night. I 
shall want breakfast half an hour 
earlier than usual in the morning, 
at eight o’clock. Call me at five 
minutes to seven. I am not going 
to town to-morrow, but shall stay 
at home all day. Good-night.’ 

Grey waited a few minutes to 
give James time to get out of hear- 
ing. Then he rose, and took his 
way to the room he had slept in of 
late, the first floor of the Tower of 
Silence. 

It was now half-past eight. 

* In half an hour I shall be free,’ 
he exclaimed rapturously to him- 
self, as he turned up the gas. 

He shook the thick shutters of 
the window to ascertain that they 
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were secure. He lit a candle, 
went up those hideous stairs to the 
first floor, bolted the shutters on 
the front window there and’ the 
shutters on the landing window. 

‘I do not want the neighbours 
to see it too soon, or they might 
come and rescue me.’ He chuckled 
at the idea of being rescued, and 
descended to the storey beneath. 
On the landing here the window 
stood open. Helooked out. All 
was still below. None of his 
household had ever occasion to 
go to the rear of the house after 
nightfall. No stranger could ap- 
proach the house at the rear un- 
less by passing through that hide- 
ous grove. 

The night was calm and dark 
and still. ‘Nothing could be 
better,’ thought Grey, as he fixed 
the hooks of a ladder of ropes to 
an iron bar of the small balcony, 
and ascertained that the twine by 
which these hooks were to be un- 
shipped ran freely through the ring 
screwed into the window-frame. 

‘ All’s well,’ he thought. ‘Now 
be quick !’ 

Going back again into the first- 
floor room, he rapidly took off his 
black frock-coat, light trousers, 
and waistcoat, and put on a tight- 
fitting corduroy suit, a pair of false 
whiskers and moustaches, and a 
low round hat. 

When this was done he looked 
in the glass, and started back with 
a shout. 

‘By Jove? cried he, after a mo- 
ment, ‘I thought all was lost. I 
thought my own reflection was an- 
other man’s. I am already another 
man. I feel it in every fibre. No 
one who knew me and thinks I am 
dead would recognise me. I might 
walk down the streets of Daneford 
to-morrow, and talk about my own 
sad end to my most intimate friend, 
and he would not recognise me. 
The Daneford Bank would open 
an account for me to-morrow in 
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the name of Grey, and observe no 
likeness between their new cus- 
tomer and their old master. I am 
a new man already. I feel new 
blood in all my veins, new sinews 
in all my limbs; the nightmare of 
the past is vanishing ; I shall sleep 
now of nights, and whistle once 
more while I dress of mornings. 
Ten thousand times better this feel- 
ing than all the pomp my ambition 
longed for with the canker and the 
care.” 

He took from the pocket of the 
coat he had removed a small 
packet, thinking : 

‘AllI want is the money. Twen- 
ty thousand pounds will be a large 
fortune in either Spain or Italy.’ 

He threw the clothes he had 
taken off on the bed, opened the 
cupboard, and took out, one after 
another, four half-gallon measure 
tin cans. Two of these he emp- 
tied over his own bed, one on the 
floor and furniture, and one on the 
landing and first flight of the stairs. 
Turpentine ! 

He then threw the four cans on 
the bed, wrenched off the gas brack- 
ets, and set fire to the gas at the 
ends of the broken pipes. 

He cast one hasty glance round. 

‘ All right ! 

He struck a match and applied 
the flame to the bed. 

A little spirt of flame shot out of 
the counterpane to the match. The 
spirt of flame then fell back and 
spread slowly until it formed a cone 
of flame as large as half-a-crown. 

Grey backed to the door and 
seized the handle. 

From that cone flashed twenty 
javelins of flame this way and that. 
The air of the room sobbed, and a 
solid mass of white flame stood up 
over that bed. 

Swiftly opening the door, Grey 
sprang out ang shut the door lead- 
ing to the lafiding. A second he 
stood there, threw up his hands, 
and cried in a husky voice, 
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‘Saved !’ 

He looked out of the window. 

‘All right.’ 

He put his hand on the iron bar. 

‘Quite firm, 

Suddenly he drew back. Had 
he seen any one below? 

No. 

He put his hand on his breast. 

‘The money is here,’ he whis- 
pered to himself; ‘but I have for- 
gotten something. What is it?” A 
few seconds passed and he yelled, 
‘I know! I know! What I forgot 
is on the roof.’ 

With furious speed he dashed 
up. the noisome stairs. 

As he did so there arose a soft 
flapping sound at the door on the 
landing, and a lazy serpent of white 
flame crawled across the landing 
and climbed up the stairs. 


A sweetheart of one of the maid- 
servants, leaving the Manor House 
by the side door at half-past nine, 
saw flames issuing from the win- 
dow on the first floor of the tower, 
ran back to the servants’ hall and 
gave the alarm. 

By that time the fire raged madly, 
rioting on the parched wordwork 
of the staircase and the dry joists 
and planks ofthe floors. The siair- 
case was a cavern of white flame. 
In front of the flame rushed a fierce 
column of black suffocating smoke. 
Twice already had a man tried to 
force his way down, and twice had 
he been driven back before the 
scalding vapour. Now he crouched 
on the roof in the corner furthest 
from the tank. 

By ten a small crowd had as- 
sembled, and he could hear men 
atwork. The roof was getting hot ; 
now and then the opening from 
the staircase panted forth a cloud 
of sparks, 

‘If they see me they will try to 
save me. They will come here, 
find out all and save me—for the 
gallows. Better the fire.’ 
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He crouched closer, and held 
his breath lest they should hear 
him breathe. He had no memory 
of how he came to that roof. He 
must have rushed there in one of 
those unconscious moments. 

At half-past ten flame began to 
issue from the opening in the roof. 

By a quarter to eleven the weight 
of the tank told on the sapped 
roof. That portion showed signs 
of subsidence. 

Still the man crouched low, his 
eyes now fixed in agonised expec- 
tation on the tank. 

The man on the roof heard the 
clocks of Daneford strike eleven. 
Just then the tank trembled, 
swayed a moment, shot downward 
with a roar. Up the hole made 
by it danced a cloud of flame. 

The man on the roof sprang to 
his feet, and with a shout leaped 
on the parapet crying: ‘ Help! 
Help! For God’s sake, help ! 

With that tank the evidence 
against him had vanished. 

A groan came up from the people 
below and then a cheer. 

‘The fire-escape is coming. Have 
courage |’ 

Shading his eyes with his hands 
he looked in the direction of the 
lodge and saw approaching by the 
carriage-way the fire-escape. 

‘Help! Quick! 

‘Courage, Wat! 
you !’ 

Another crash. Something warm 
struck his back. He turned round. 
All the roof was gone now. He 
looked into a pool of flame. 

A fiercer blow than the former. 
Sight gone. Head giddy. Ah! 

They saw the flame touch him ; 
they saw him thrust his arms be- 
fore his face. They saw him sway, 
and fall into the crater. 

They knew he had lost his life 
in the tower that night; but they 
never knew that tower was the 


tomb of husband and wife. 
* * + 


We will save 
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* Well, Maud, as we are not leav- 
ing home for our honeymoon, and 
there is only one place in the 
Castle where you have never been, 
the top of the Tower of Silence, sup- 
pose we take lanterns and go there 
foran hour. I am curious to see 
this historic tower, this Weird 
Sister dowered with a legend of 
blood. You are not afraid to go?” 


nothing I would like better. It 
will be like an adventure.’ 

When they were there, he said, 

‘I am glad we came. We are 
promised a glorious view presently. 
There is the moon rising.’ 

‘The moon does not rise there. 
It rises here,’ pointing. 

‘Then there must be a fire.’ 

‘That is the direction of the 


‘I should like to go. There is Manor House—’ 


END OF ‘THE WEIRD SISTERS,’ 
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I BUILT all my hopes on a word, 

But that word has my hopes rudely scattered : 
No sooner the answer I heard, 

Than I felt my bright castles were shattered. 
No wonder that pain fills my breast, 

And that life is bereft of all gladness ; 
For fied is my vision so blest, 

It has left but a ruin of sadness. 
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No stray gleam of comfort I find, 
As I glance o’er this missive ill-fated. 
My heart cries, ‘ Unjust and unkind ! 
’Tis in vain I have anxiously waited. 
Bright hope from my bosom has fled, 
And the world seems all darksome and dreary ; 
My fond expectations are dead, 
And my life is vexatious and weary. 


Ah me! Had this missive contained 

The reply which I fondly expected, 
My heart were not stricken and pained, 

And I'd ne’er known that sad word rejected. 
But now— Well, there, there, let it pass, 

I must mourn without sorrow or pity, 
Since my picture’s rejected, alas, 

By that terrible Hanging Committee ! 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





